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|For the Register.) 


Messrs. Eprrors:—A Sunday ago by acci- 
dent | heard, for the first time, a preacher of the 
Miller or Second Advent sect. The impression 
upon me was upon the whole pleasant, rather 
than otherwise ; for instead of rant, I had mild- 
ness of speech, and instead of ignorant dogma- 
tism, a constant appeal to Scripture authority, 
all tempered by a modesty which the learned 
should more often assume even should they not 
feel. 

Of the doctrines of Miller and his followers 
every body has heard—the most_ self-complacent 
and comfortable delusion, since the old and now 
obsolete doctrine of election. They and only 
they, if | understand aright, are upon some sud- 
den occasion to be taken into the clouds, there to 
remain, until this earth be purified by fire—en- 
tirely renovated, and filled up anew for their own 
especial future benefit and behoof,—just as an 
old aristocratical family removes itself from its 
ancestral residence for the simple purpose of re- 
pairs. 

We smile at the eccentricities of these honest 


men, and yet do not see that in regard to us all | 


of most Protestant sects the old Horatian maxim 
holds good ,— 
“ Mutato nomine de te fabula narratur.” 

From causes, directly arising from the volunta- 
ry system, and the divorce of church and state, 
the parent of dissent and fanaticism, religion in 
America has never been religion properly so 
called, but rather theology—system-making in 





the line of religion. A man invents a particular | 
mode of salvation just as he invents a new churn; 
and all the wonder is that Yankee-like he does | 


not take out a patent. As the most shiftless and | 


clumsy inventions often succeed the best in ac- | thinking of it, they may utter much which 
y absurd | *hrow light on his path, and suggest to his 


| watehful mind, what are the most pressing wants 


quiring a mushroom renown, so the most 


“WISER THAN MY TEACHERS.” 


Some of the conversations of common Chris- 
tians,—common in the sense of having had only 
such advantages for growth in grace and doctri- 
nal knowledge as are common to thousands—are 
ameng the most suggestive and profitable which 
we ever enjoyed. Wecan recal] to memory not a 
few such Christians, of both sexes, of whom we 
are glad to be learners, and who could teach some 
things even more successfully than the profes- 
sionally learned teacher. You may not learn a 
truth, whieh you never knew before, or hear for 
the first time of a duty ; but you will learn some- 
thing about the posture of mind, which will as- 
sist you to apply that truth, or enforce that duty, 
as you could not before have done. 

This teaching does not come out in didactic 
precepts. The lay-brother, or the sister, never 
once suspects the office he or she is in reality 
filling. It is done in the way of unconscious 
development; and is particularly noticeable in 
the application of Scripture to personal experi- 
ence. The thoughtful Christian, well-read in 
the Bible, is one of the best commentators in the 
world. He brings out a depth and fitness of 
meaning in connection with his experience, 
which the written commentary seldom conveys, 
and which avails more, in the matter of prepar- 
ing for heaven, than the philology of the most 
adept critic. ** Thou, through thy command- 
ments, hast made me wiser than my teachers; 
fur thy testimonies are my meditation.” 

A powerful inducement is hence derived toa 
pastor, to appropriate a due portion of his time 
to pastoral visitation—how large a fortion this 
should be, he must, of course, be his own jadge, 
taking into view all the circumstances of his po- 
sition, and his several responsibilities. He goes 
out among his flock as a teacher, a counsel- 
lor, a friend, a comforter. But he is, at the 
same time, it may be, a favored disciple, taking 
lessons which rapidly enhance his qualifications 
for his arduous trust; and possibly, returns to 
his study with the theme and frame-work of one 
of his most impressive and useful discourses. 
For sermons on various branches of Christian 
casuistry, and experimental religion, this is 
among the best parts of preparation. It is a 
source or means of a kind of knowledge, indis- 
pensable to the best and most successful discharge 
of his momentous duties. 

While he should discourage everything like 
gossip and tale-bearing, in his walks among his 
flock, he may properly encourage them to speak 
freely of their spiritual joys, trials, conflicts, tri- 
umphs, and whatever pertains to their spiritual 
well being ; for this is the kind of intercourse 
that helps forward both pastor and people in the 
Christian nace. For the latter to assume the 
teacher, would be preposterous, while, without 
will 


theological vagaries have generally the greatest | of the flock, and the methods by which those 


Tun. 

{ make these statements with scarcely other | 
design than to make them an excuse to myself of 
similar unlawful and unchristian-like specula- 
tions. For whether in, or outof the English 
Church, I believe it the best to adopt its policy ; 


} 


and to say, religion essentially consists in hearti- 
ly adopting the Creed, the Lord’s, Prayer and 
the Ten Commandments, leaving to every indi- 
vidual under these three great safeguards of piety, 
the entire right to indulge in whatever coherent 


} 
taste or talent for. | 


Many of Miller’s proofs are startling, but even 
ifthe doctrine be true, what is it after all but 
mere theology? Are we outsiders all to perish, be- 
heard of itt Pythagoras and Zoroaster, good 
men, knew nothing of the Miller ‘creed, nor in- 
deed of ours—happy some might say that they 
did not. 


matters and speculation, another should have the | 


same right, which leads me at length to my own 
proper subject, viz. to inquire of the learned, as 
a subject of speculation, for it can have no pos- 
ble religious influence, if there be not some 
truth in the old world-wide doctrine of a metem- 
psychosis. 1 know that nothing positive can be 
known in regard to it: though I think in one or 
two instances the Bible seems to afford a gleam 
of it, as John the Baptist appearing as Flijah. 
But whence originated this old ideain the 
Evst, traversing all classie antiquity and pervad- 
ing the theology of all Pagan nations,—like the 
idea of God universal, consciously felt and only 
subverted in the mind by opposing evidences? 
Was there ever a time in the past eternities, when 
God existed singly and alone, without a universe, 
without beings or matter, upon which to dis- 
pense his benefieence' Geology, as well as rev- 
elation, teaches that this earth existed before the 
recorded creation, and when the earth shall be 
destroyed at the final consummation, all Chris- 
tians believe that there will issue from this very 
destruction a new heaven, and a new earth. 
Now if the earth exists forever but is occasion- 
ally renovated, and science has demonstrated that 
there isa real transmigration of matter, why 
should we allso bristle up against this same 
transmigration in regard to the soul? I cannot 
here furbear tomention a phenomenon recorded of 
Burke and Sir Walter Scott—of their recogniz- 
ing scenes which they were certain they had 
never before visited as containing familiar objects, 
such as rocks and trees which they had a dreamy 
consciousness of having seen before in precisely 
the same situation—every thing like the repe- 
tition of the seenes of some old familiar drama. 
W ords listened to or spoken seemed some strange 
rehearsal of the past. All this may be poetry or 


we cannot believe in it, or never have | 


j}ald and Messenger. 





| 


} 


| 


| 


madness, yet the same phenomenon has in earli- | 


er life often happened to me. Is it the accident- 
al coincidence of some certain locality with the 
airy phantasms of a dream, or the vague reminis- 
cence of some previous state of being? Who 
knows? 

But if there is going on perpetually a constant 
transformation of worlds, which science has all 
but proved; and a transmigration of matter 


| 


But if one allows himself thus to theorize in | 





which is absolutely proved, is not the analogi- | 


cal argument weighty, that there may be a trans- 
migration of souls? Will none answer? 
Mepicvus. 





AFFLICTIONS. 


ease, and not the patient ; his object is to cure | 


hun whom he causes to suffer. It is thus that 
(God, whose mercy is infinite, chastises us only 
to bring us into the way of salvation, or to con- 
form our course in it. | You are not angry with 
your physician when he applies the cautery or 
the knife to your gangrened limb ; on the con- 
trary, you can searcely find language adequate to 
the expression of your gratitude ; you keep re- 
peating that he has saved your life, by prevent- 
ing the @isease from spreading, and you pay him 
liberally for bis attentions. Yet you murmur 
against the Lord, who tries us only for our good; 
and you are unwilling to acknowledge that the 
afflictions with which he visits us, are the only 
means capable of restoring health to our souls, or 
of securing the continuance of it, when it is res- 
tored to us.—[St, Basil the Great. 


The physician attacks the dis- | 


} 





wants may be most judiciously and effectually 
supplied. [Christian Mirror. 


| THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE. 


The following is an extract from a sermon by 
Elder Holland, published in the Christian Her- 
The sermon was delivered 


before an association of Christian Ministers in 


New York. 


*“*He who is a minister of God must be un- 


; | sectarian ; otherwise he ceases to be a minister 
and reasonable theological speculation he has | of God, and sinks into a minister of sect. 


Go 
is not local, is in all places, is universal. His 
ministers, therefore, are in spirit, one with him ; 
they have a heart which beats in unison with the 
race; they have the Holy Spirit, which is the 
Spirit that created the universe, and by it are 
they in conjunction with an infinitude of good- 
ness. I conceive that it is the minister’s voca- 
tion to let light into darkness; to open, as o 
ald, the eyes of the blind; to unstop deaf ears, 
to break open prison doors, to be emancipative 
agencies to the oppressed spirit! A true minis- 
try would not fail to be God’s real voice to man- 
kind on questions of righteousness and duty. 
Truth necessarily is the instrument of suc- 
cess. Itis more. It is bread to the hungry, 
and water tothe thirsty. It is eyesight to all 
who would walk. Menare enlightened by 
causing them tosee highertruths. The great 
concern is, to know truth, and enough of it, to 
meet the wants of society; to speak this and 
nothing else. The confidence of Jesus was 
expressed in these words, ‘‘ Ye shall know the 


truth and the truth shall make you free.’’ This 
always liberates. Masters do not wish their 
slaves to know much truth, lest it have the 


effect to awaken their self-regard, and cause 
them to feel the degradation of their yoke. 
There is no reason why despots should fear a 
general enlightenment and culture among their 
subjects except this, that truth, when known is 
always a liberating power. God sends Light. 
This is his glorious minister. 

But truth alone, or knowledge in the intellect, 
is not sufficient. He needs an inspiration from 
on high, original and fresh. This indefinable 
life within, is the great essential. Our cold the- 
ories are not the best ministers. There needs 
be a holy flame of love, an inward enjoyment of 
spirit, a fire of sacred genius that can be lighted 
up like a sunset at sea. We love the soul that 
kindles and burns. The Holy Spirit yet en- 
lightens, warmsand inspires. “The good minis- 
ter perceives truth; he has love, he is son to 
the Holy Ghost. 

Preaching is peculiar to the Gospel. Makom- 
edans and Jews do not preach. By preaching, 
the Gospel was, and is put forth. Some pre- 
dict that preaching will discontinue, that the 
press will wholly supplant the clergy. 1 know 
not what the future may disclose, but presses 
ean never supply the place of one sent from 
God, and who has His light and spirit from 
which toteach. But preaching implies that he 
who preaches has something to say; and that 
what he says is not the echo of others. He 
must see and feel the message he gives, or noth- 
ing is said to the purpose. 

Regarding the end of preaching as spiritual 
deliverance or salvation, which, in reality, must 
not fall short of the idea of a full development 
and growth of the entire faculties of the soul, 
we may inquire briefly what preaching should 
be, and what are the sources from which the 
minister of divine knowledge is permitted to 
draw. Of course no one mould can be made, 
into which all should be cast: for now, as of 
old, there needs be sons of thunder and consola- 
ulon; those who plant and those who water ; 


| bold Peters, argumentative Pauls, and mild and 


mystical Johns. As in nature there is room 
enough for zephyrs and for terrible storms, so is 
there place for variety in the church, for cool 
discourse and rapturous utterance, for consolation 
and reproof. 

The charge has been brought, more of late 
years than formerly, that ministers as a class 
are narrow and behind the age ; that their po- 
sition is not one of free speech, and, is therefore 
unreal, and tends to insincerity of life. That 
there are as many poor lawyers and doctors as 
ministers I imagine to be a safe position, that 
as many fail to reach an eminent usefulness, and 
ability in other Vocations as in the ministry, will 
probably not be denied. ‘That there is a partial- 
ity, a sinallness of contemplation, a narrowness 
of sympathy, among clergymen as a body I could 
not deny. For the most part honest in their 
aims, their education and training have cramped 
their generosity, have wedded them to s tandard 
authors, to a fixed creed and formula, so that 
they wield only a fragment of their legitimate 
power. There is no power in conformity and repe- 
tition. There must be originality, independence, 
force. The minister must send forth Ais own 
voice or he will be unanswered by the depth of 
soul around him. What is needed is a wider 
range of thinking, a higher position from which 
to view things. To decide problems by an in- 
genious marshalling of texts, can never lead to 


high ground, or to any important truths. No 
error so palpably absurd but it easily quotes 
chapter and verse. It must be in the general 
tenor, and spirit of the Scriptures, and in the 
well-known principles of life and nature, that 
we are to find premises for great couclusions, 
and not in isolated texts. 





CONTROVERSY. 

The Editor of the Christian Herald and Mes- 
senger, in an article on ‘‘ Controversies in our 
Periodicals,’’ presents an important practical 
truth in a very striking light. 

Where has the case been found, that a spirit- 
ed controversy has not been destructive to a re- 
vival of religion ! 


“ The Spirit, like a peaceful dove, 
Flies from the realms of noise and strife.” 


Itis in the united and harmonious labor of 
ministers and Christians that we may expect 
the greatest victories of the cross. Is is when 
the watchmen lift up the voice together, that the 
Lord restores His people from captivity. 

Who could ever think of eontending with 
Christians upon the approach of death? A re- 
spected and worthy minister of my former ac- 
quaintance, who differed from me in some religious 
opinions, and from whom | differed just as much 
as he differed from me, sickened and died of con- 
sumption. I several times rode with him, to 
drive his horse and assist him. One time— 
perhaps the last time—I rode with him, he re- 
marked, ‘* When we come near to death, things 
about which Christians disagree appear very 
differently to us. We then realize their com- 
parative worthlessness."’ And why should we 
not endeavor to view those things somewhat in 
the light in which they will apppear to us then ! 
We have little time to improve, none tv lose. 
We may, in a proper time and place, in a kind 
spirit, give our views upon any and all subjects, 
itis true. But there is danger of letting trifling 
‘aings take tao much time and thought, and 
neglecting the things that are all-important. 





WHAT HAS POPERY DONE ? 


You (Jesuits) claim the liberty to instruct.— 
For some centuries you have held in your hands,” 
at your discretion, at your school, under your 
ferule, two great nations—lUtaly and Spain, il- 
lustrous among the illustrious ; and what have 
you done with themt I am going to tell 
}yon. Thanks to you, Italy, of which none ean 
think, none even pronounce her uame without 
inexpressible filial grief—Italy, that mother of 
genius and of nations, which has diffused over the 
whole world the most astonishing productions of 
poetry and art—lItaly, which lias taught our race 
to read, does not to-day know how to read hee- 
self! Yes, Italy has, of all the States of 





tants who are able to read ! Spain, magrificent- 
ly eadowed—Spain, which received from the Ro- 
mans her first civilization, from the Arabians her 
| second civilization, from Providence, and in spite 
jof you, a world—America ; Spain has Jost— 
| thanks to you, thanks to your brutal yoke, whieh 
}isa yoke of degradation—Spain has lost that 





| secret of her power, which she received from the | 
| Romans, that genius in the arts which she re- | 
|eeived from the Arabs, that world whieh God | 


gave her. And in exchange for what you made 
her lese, what has she received! She has re- 
ceived the Inguisition. ‘The luquisition, which 
|eertain men of a certain party are endeavoring 
| to-day to re-establish with a modest timidity for 
| which Thonor them. The Inquisition which 
| has burned upon the funeral pile five millions of 
| men. Read history. The loquisition which ex- 
humed the dead, in order to burn them as here- 
tics. Witness Urgel, and Arnault, Count of 
| Folealquier. The {oquisition, whieh declares 
j children heretics even to the second _ generation. 
jIt istrue, in order to console Spain for what you 


|have taken from her, that you have surnamed | 


| what you have given her Catholic. Ah, do you 
‘know you havedrawn from one of the greatest 
{men that dolorous cry which accuses you, * I 
| would much rather that Spain should be great 
}than that she should be Catholic?’ See what 
| you have done with that focus of light which you 
leallItaly. You have extinguished it. That 
| Collossus which you call Spain, you have under- 
jmined. The one is in ruins, the other in ashes. 
See what you have done for these two great na- 
tions.—[ Victor Hugo. 


CHINESE DESCRIPTION 
EARTH. 


Another evidence that the people of China are 
beginning to open their eyes upon the outside 
world is the fact that they have at last commenced 
studying geography. Heretofore, the millions 
|have been made to believe that the Celestial Em- 
| pire was not only the principal part of the terres- 


OF THE 


itrial sphere, but that the sun and moon were the | 


| especial, if not exclusive, ministers of light and 
heat to their relatives of the Flowery Kingdom. 
The study of geography is about to extinguish 
some of these stars in their poetical firmament, 
\and give them a practical realization o: some of 
the more opaque planets that shed their borrowed 
light upon the earth. ‘They have now, thanks 


| Europe, the smallest number of native inhabi- | 


‘lish use fewer words in translating into Chinese 

| than the Portuguse. Foreign names of persons 
and places seldom consist of single words, but 
often include eight or ten. This is ungrateful . 
to the author, as well as to his readers, but, he 
has endeavored to mark and dot these names so 
as to apprize the reader and prevent misappre- 
hension.”’ . 


Mr. Peet says, the work is interesting to for. 
eigners, as showing what the Chinese think, and 
how they write about us ; as indirectly admitting 
and confirming the correctness of our chronology, 
as well asthe superiority of our histories over 
theirs; as exhibiting a more definite and discrim- - 
inating view of the different religions of the 
world than has yet appear in the Chienese” lan- 
guage, as furnishing a medium, through which 
the light and blessings of Christianity may find 
access to the millions of benizhted China He 
then proceeds to give extensive translations il- 
lustrating these points. We copy a few of 
them : 


THE EARTH AND ITS FROZEN OCEANS 

** We knewig respect to a northern frozen 
ocean, but in respect to a southern frozen ocean 
we had not heard. So that when western men 
produced maps having a frozen ocean at the ex- 
treme south, we supposed that they had made a 
mistake in not understanding the Chinese lan- 
guage, and had placed that in the south which 
should have been placed on the north. But on 
inquiry of an American, one Abeel, he said that 
this doctrine was verily true, and sheuld not be 
doubted. 

‘A large portion of the Kwang-tung (Canton) 
and Fuh-keen provinces lies within the northern 
hwangtaou, (tropic,) and compared with the 
northern provinces, the cold and heat are very 
different. Proceeding south, the heat increases 
till (as was formerly supposed, not knowing the 
sun's path to be the earth’s centre) you reach 
the suuth pole, where the stones, fused by the 
heat, pour down a golden stream ! 

‘* From Fuh-keen and Kwang-tung, men go- 
ing south five or six thousand le, come to the is- 
land of Borneo, a part of which lies directly un- 
der the chih-taou, (equator,) and where the win- 
ter is like our summer. Again, going south and 
west tothe southern extremity of Africa, hail and 
snow are t seen. So proceeding west and 
south to Patagonia, of South Ametica, near the 
southern hih-taou (polar-circle,) there we meet 
with constant snow and ice. Thos, heat and 
cold ; and, therefore, they speak of the region of 
the south pole as being a frozen geean. Why 
should Chinamen doubt, sine2 theig vessels have 
not gone a great distance,and sincethe Fuh-keen 
and Kwang-tung provinces are the extremity of 
their country? It isa mistake ta) suppose the 
chih-taou to be the south pole. Truly we ought 
to hear this explanation and belie¥e it. 





THE UNITED STATES, 


“ At first, the English took possession of 
| North America, drove out the nations, and culti- 
| vated the fertile land. migrants from the three 
| islands (England) settled the couptry. English- 
|men flowed thither like water. People from 

France, Holland, Denmark, and Sweden, who 
| had no estates at home, embarked’ in ships and 
| removed there, daily opening the: country, and 
preparing the rich soil for cultivation. The Eng- 
lish appointed officers to be located at the cities 
and towns on the sea-coast, to are for the 
luse of government. ‘Trade was flourishing, and 
wealth was rapidly acquired. 

“During Keen-lang 


| 


- 


ed a. p. 1735, and clos 
for several years beto«m * 
| French. Every place w 


continued to increase. went 4 

the importer of tea alone 90% > wi. ob 
the English issued an order that thé purehaser 
should also pay a tax on the samme article. The 
Americans refused to do this, and, in the fortieth 
year of Keen-lung, (a. p. 1775,) the chef men 
and elders assembled and requested an audience 
and consultation with the governor, who refused. 
The taxes continued to press still more heavily, 
till the people were enraged, entered the ship 
and cast its eargoof tea overboard. They then 
| consulted and raised a force against the English. 





GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

‘“« There was at that time a Washington, an 
| American of another province, born in the ninth 
| year of Yung-Ching, (a. p. 1732.) His father 
| died when he was but ten years old. He was 
| then trained up by his mother. When small, he 
had great views both in regard to civil and mili- 
| tary affairs,and excelled in strength and courage. 
Washington held a commission in the war of the 
| English against the French, led out his troops 
| against the native plunderers at the south, and 
successfully subcued them. But the English 
general did not report his worthy deeds. His 
countrymen, notwithstanding, wished him to. be 
appointed toan office over them, but sickness 
compelled him to retire within doors, so that he 
| did not go-out. 

| ‘© Atthe time when all the people rebelted 
lagainst the English, they pressed Washington 
| to become their general. He then immediately 
jentered on his office. Without arms, ammuni- 
| tion, or provisions, Washington stimulated his 
countrymen to action by a righteous spirit. He 
| pitched bis camp near the provincial city, (Bos- 
ton.) Atthe same time, the English general had 


to the facilities of travel, and the expansion Of | eojjected his ships of war just outside of the ery. 


intercourse, a genuine maker of yeographies, 
| who is disposed to tell them all he knows about 
‘other countries than China. 

| ‘The Missionary Herald for July contains a let- 
iter from Mr. Peet, giving a full account of a new 


| Suddenly, a great wind arose and scattered 
| the n. Washington attacked and took possession 
| of the city. 
|collected his forces and drove Washington from 
' : | his position. At this his soldiers were greatly 
‘Chinese geography, written by the lieutenant. | 
| gevernor of the Fuh-Chau province, and recomw- | 


Afterward, the English geveral 


terrified, and wished to be disbanded, but he, 
with the same spirit as at first, having collected 


mended by the governor-general as worthy of | and united his army, again attacked the English 


leonfidence and patronage. It was commenced 
‘four or five years ago, while the author held a 
| subordinate station at Amoy, and published soon 
|after his promotion to his present high office. It 
lis written in the Chinese character, and makes 
| ten volumes, which, says Mr Peet, correspond, 
|as to length. more nearly to our chapters. {n the 
' first three, the figure of the earth is noticed, the 
| use of maps stated, and the countries of Asia, 
excepting China, which *‘ is too well known to 
require further accounts,”’ deseribed. One volume 
is devoted to Africa, two to America, and the 
other four to Europe. 

The author gives a particular account of the 
discovery of America, the general features of the 


and of the situation, extent, mountains, rivers, 
&c., of the United States. Of the maps, forty- 
two in number, taey are pronounced in the intro- 
duction as ‘‘ correct outlines of those made by 
western men.”’ First among them is the map 
of China, as that country ‘is the head” It is 
stated that ‘‘ western men have a/so written annals 
in great abundance,”’ and that ‘‘countries lying 
to the west and north have been described by 
western men.”? The authorseems to have a 
good opinion of these ‘‘ western men,’? with some 
of whom, particularly Mr. Abecl, the mission- 
ary, he has had frequent conversations, but he 
complains of the difficulties arising from Jan- 
guage. 

‘It is very difficult to distinguish the names 
of western countries. ‘Ten men would be likely 
to give as many different words for the same 
thing, and the same man will give at first a dif- 
ferent word from what he does subsequently, be- 
cause, in western languages, the same sound 
does not have two words, while in Chinese the 
same sound may have several tens of words. In 
western languages two or three letters unite in 
forming one sound, but the Chinese language 
has no such elements asthese. lence, in using 
the Chinese characters to express foreign words, 
it isnot possible for more than seven or eight 
tenths of them to harmonize. Western men, 
residing in the Canton province, and using the 
vulgar dialect, cannot express the correct sounds 
of the mandarin. Western men are not able to 
distinguish in mandarin many words which have 
different tones. The languages of western nations 
are not the same and are not uniform. The Eng- 





continent, its inhabitants, original and European, | 


with success. From that tine, during eight 
years of bloody conflict, while his army was often 
reduced and weakened, Washington's spirit was 
undiminished, and the English army had become 
old. The French raised an army and crossed 
the sea, and joined Washington against the Eng- 
lish. Spain and Holland with their armies ad- 
monished peace. [?] The English, unable to 
oppose, concluded a treaty with Washington, by 
which the northern part, a cold country, was 
given up to them, while the southern part, a fer- 
tile region, reverted to him. 

‘* Washington, having established the king- 
dom, disbanded his army, and desired to return 
| to the business of husbandry ;Jbut all were unwill- 
ing, and urged him to become their ruler. In 
|reply, before the assembly, Washington said : 
\* To obtain a kingdom for one’s self, to transmit 
‘to his posterity, is selfish. In becoming the 
|people’s shepherd, such ought to, be chosen 
‘to this office as have virtue.” As to Washing- 

ton, he was an uncommon man. _He conquered 

| more rapidly than Shing and Kwang, and in 
‘courage he was superior to Tsaou and Lew— 
' (men of much renown in Chinese history.) Seiz- 
‘ing the two-edged sword of three cubits long, he 
| opened the country ten thousand le. He ‘hen re- 
| fused to receive a title, or to secure one for his 
posterity, preferring to establish an elective ad- 
| ministration. Patriotism to be commended under 
| the whole heaven! ‘Truly, like the three dy- 
jnasties ! (Hea, Shang, and Chou, mostly in- 
jcluded in the traditional history of the Chinese, 
| previous to the age of Confucius.) In adminis- 
jtering the government, he fustered viriuous cus- 
toms, and avoiding war, made his country su- 
perior, to all other nations. I have seen his 
portrait. His countenance exhibits great mental 
|power. Ah! who would not call him an uncom- 
mon man ! 





PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


‘The Americans are all descendants of Euro- 
peans, mostly from England,Holland and France. 
Of these three kingdoms, those from England are 
far the most numerous, and, therefore, their lan- 
guage and customs are the same as those of the 
English. The emigrants received their land for 
cultivation from the aborigines, where they 
were willing; and where they were unwilling 
they removed to other places. Their merchants 





and mechanics are all white men. They are! 
mild and kind in disposition, but considerate and | 
skilful in trade. They navigate the ‘ four seas.’ 
They all receive Ya soo kaou, [i. e., are all Pro- 
testants.] They are fond of making their religion 
a fatter of conversation and of instruction. 
Their schools are everywhere. Their learned 
men are divided into three classes: ministers, 
physicians, and lawyers. The first class give 
themselves to astronomy, geography, and the 
doctritfés of the Yasoo ; thesecond to the heal- 
ing of diseases, and the third to the administra- 
tion of the Jaws.”’ 

| This is alt+we have room for at present. There 
is'in~the book a recognition of all the important 
events in our Scripture history, and a tolerably 
correct presentation made to the Chinese of the 
different systems-of religion. 


[For the Register.] 
Hast ever seen wind-wafted seed, 
Dropp'd low in shady dell, 
All silently awake to life, 
As if by magic’s spell ?— 


Hast ever weighed each little word, 
Breath-wafted on the air ? 

And sought to know, of good or ill, 
The import it would bear ?— 


_ As from the little seed, there springs 
The bright-hued, heaven-sent flower— 
80 gentle words, their fruituge yield, 
Joy gilding many an hour. M. C. 














GROWING BETTER. 


‘*Is the world growing better or worse? ’’ 
We insist that it is growing better. No one 
evil exists to so great an extent in proportion to 
the whole populatian, as it did forty years ago, 
Lor twenty five years ago. Forty years being the 
whole period within our recollection. ‘There is 
less drunkenness, and more opposition to intem- 
perance and its causes. There is less war and 
less of the war spirit. and more opposition to 
war and the spirit of war. There is less quar- 
telling, brawling, and fist-fighting than there 
used to be. We can remember when a man 
who would take an insult without fighting in 
the street was shunned and despised as a coward, 
a mean fellow; now, he who thus fights is cov- 
ered with disgrace. There is less licentious- 
ness and more out-spoken opposition to that 
which exists. Wecan remember when it was 
worth a minister's reputation to lecture against 
this sin, but now the pulpit thunders and the 
press repeats the echo. ‘Time has been when 
the innocent could be betrayed, seduced and 
ruined with impunity, or at least the perpetra- 
tor was subjected to a small pecuniary loss in the 
shape of damage for doing what is beyond repair, 
and for taking what is above price. Now, those 





who can be proved guilty of the same offence, in 
| this, and some other States, find a home in the 
jeeaee pews: There is Jess slavery and more 
|Opposition to that which remains, and but a few 
doubt that the days of slavery are numbered, and 
that its ead hasteneth. [True Wesleyan. 





A Hunprep Years Aco.—Cook had not then 
navigated the South Seas; Polynesia and Aus- 
tralia were names unknown to geography ; no 
Humboldt had then climbed the Andes; the val- 
ley of the Mississippi had not been explored ; 
no European traveller had ascended the Nile 
beyond the first cataract; the Niger was wholly 
veiled in mystery; and the Brahmapootra was 
unknown, even by name, among the rivers of In- 
dia. The languages and dialects of the Eastern 
world were as little known as the physica! aspect 
ind phenomena of the countries. No Sir Wil- 
| liam Jones had arisen to set the example of Ori- 
jental scholarship as a polite accomplishment ; 
|\the Sanserit had as yet attracted no attention 
|from western philologists; the Holy Scriptures 
had been translated into few vernacular dialects, 
except those of Western Europe; no Carey or 
Morrison, no Martyn or Judson, had girded them- 
selves to the task of mastering those languages 
which had hitherto defied, hke an impenetrable 
rampart, all attempts to gain access to the mind 
of India and China. A hundred years ago, there 
was neither Protestant Missionary Societies avr 
Protestant Missions, save only those which had 
been tormed for the propagation of the Gospel in 
the American Colonies, the Danish Missions in 
Southern India, and the Moravian Missions in| 
Greenland and South Africa. In fact, the ob- | 
stacles to success in almost every part of the| 
world, arising from the ascendancy and intoler- 
ance of the Papal, Mohammedan, and Pagan 
powers, added to the deficiency of our knowledge 
and the poverty of our resources, would have 
| sree little short of insurmountable. [London 

atriot. 











Night. 


BY BLANCO WHITE. 

Mysrtertous Nicut! when our first parent kiiew 
Thee, from report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this Jovely frame, 

This glorious canopy of light and blue ? . 

Yet, "neath a curtain of translucent dew, 

Ba‘ hed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus with the host of heaven came ; 

And lo! creation widened in man’s view. 

Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, O Sun! or who could find 

Whilst fly, and leaf, and insect stood revealed, 
That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind ? 

Why do we, then, shun death with anxious strife ? 

Iflight can thus deceive, wherefore not life ? 


~ 





Peace Conoress at Franxrort. This 
great meeting is now definitely settled. The 
German Senate have given in writing their full 
authorization for holding the Congress, and in 
the most courteous manner complied with the 
application made for their permission. An ac- 
live committee is also formed for making the 
arrangements, both for the meetings of the Con- 
gress and the hotel accommodation of the dele- 
gatgs and visitors who will attend it. Some of 
the most eminent men in Frankfort, including a 
member of the Senate, are on the committee, 
and have engaged to do their utmostto secure 
efficiency to the Congress. From various parts 
of Germany and the Continent adhesions to the 
Congress have been sent in, and the interest felt 
in the undertaking is widely spreading. This 
Congress, judging from present appearances, 
will be the most important one yet held. The 
sittings of the Congress will commence on the 
22nd of August, and careful arrangements were 
making to convey the English delegates and 
visitors from London on the 19th of August. 
The movement has already secured a large 
amount of attention, and the friends of Peace 
throughout Europe are manifesting deep inter- 
est in the enterprise. 





‘‘ Tueotocy or THe Unxknown.’’—The above 
was the theme of Rev. Dr. Barnes, in his late 
address before the Society for Theological In- 
quiry, at Dartmouth College. A listever to this 
discourse says, ‘it was spoken of in terms of 
high admiration.” He thus describes it :—** Dr 
Barnes aimed to draw the line up to whieh all is 
clear and legitimate in human reasoning, and be- 
yond which all reason fails. His main object 
was to show the tendencies of contemporary the- 
ology. The points were, that the mind of the 
present age is too much disposed, Ist. ‘To won- 
der why the Bible is what itis; 2d. That too 
much is conceded to science ; 3d. There is too 
muzh prying into the future; 4th. The undue 
compassion of the times, as manifested in reter- 
ence to capital punishment and other subjects ; 
5th. The transcendental tendency ; 6th. Bad rea- 
soning—weak, antique, transcendental, &c. On 
some of these the address was quite pungent 


| superior advantages. 


MR. EVERETT’S REMARKS 


AT THE EXAMINATION OF THE CAMBRIDGE HIGH 


SCHOOL. 


We ffnd in the Chronicle, published at Cam- 


bridge, the Remarks made by Mr. Everett at a 
recent examination of a High School in that 
place. 
they have not received a larger circulation than 
they appear to have done. 
Address, with the exception of an introductory 


They are so admirable, that we wonder 
We insert the whole 
paragraph, commendatory of the School, and 


possessing only a local interest. As one of the 
best answers to many of the common criticisms 


on Harvard College, we would direct the atten- 


tion of our readers to the comparison between 
what the community Joes for that institution, 


and what is done in a single town for Common 


Schools. 


‘The worthy chairman of the Committee allud- 
ed to the University in this place; and as he 
made the aljusion, the thought crossed my mind, 
to institute a comparison of the expense with 
which the University and the public schools of 
Cambridge are supported. It may enable us to 
realize how great an effort is made by the citizens 
of Cambridge to support their public schools. 
The annual expenditure for the support of our 
schools exceeds twenty thousand dollars, with- 
out including the building and repair of school- 
houses. Last year it was twenty-one thousand 
dollars. Now the University, as we all know, 
is by far the oldest and best endowed in the 
country ; but the whole annual income of its 
funds applicable to the business of instruction, 
(1 speak of Harvard College proper, and not of 
the professional and scientific schools connected 
with the University,) is less than thatsum. All 
that the liberality of the State and the bounty of 
individuals for two centuries have accumulated 
on this favored seat of learning, in the shape of 
funds for carrying on the work of instruction, 
(and I do not include the cost of buildings, cabi- 
nets, and libraries in reference to the University, 
as I have not included the cost of school-houses, 
apparatus, and libraries in reference to the 
Schools,) does not yield so large a sum annual- 
ly, as the city of Cambridge appropriates te sup- 
port this system of common school education. 
The residue of the expense at the University, — 
being rather more than one half of the whole,— 
is defraved by the term bills of the students. At 
the schools every thing is gratuitous. 

But, my friends, we will not say any thing 
more of figures and sums of money on this occa- 
sion, but allude to those attainments in useful 
knowledge, ‘‘ whose price is far above rubies.’’ 
If the sum laid out by Cambridge and the other 
cities and towns of the Commonwealth which 
make lideral provision for schooling, were ten 
times as great as it is, it would be amply repaid 
in the benefits conferred on individuals and the 
advantage ‘accruing to the public. Our little 
State of Massachusetts covers about eight thou- 
sand square miles. Not much of the soil is of 
high fertility ; we have no mines of the precious 
metals and little coal or iron ; our climate is too 
severe or otherwise not adapted for any of the 
great agricultural staples, except Indian corn ; 
and yet we have a population ofa million. If 
the State of Texas were inhabited in the same 
proportion to the square mile, her population 
would equal that of the whole United States. 
At least I made a caleulation some years ago, at 
the time of the first talk of annexation, that, ac- 
cording to the boundaries then claimed by ‘Texas, 
she was twenty-six times as largé as. Massachu- 
seits. How it would be with her present boun- 
daries 1 do not know ; Iam not sure that she has 


v. 

Well, Sir, whatis it that has led to this re- 
sult, as faras Massachusetts is concerned? What 
has enabled our noble little State, on her rocks 
and her sands, and within her narrow limits,—to 
rear and to support this rapilly increasing popu- 
lation? what enables her, besides constantly 
sending forth a swarm of emigrants,—to keep at 
home a population far greater, in proportion to 
her size, than that of any other State? 

I take it that this result is mainly owing to the 
general intelligence of the community, promoted 
by many causes and influences, but mainly by 
the extexsion of the means of education to all the 
people. On this rock the corner stone of the in- 
fant settlement was laid; (I speak of human 
things) on this it has ever rested. I do not wish 
to claim any thing for Massachusetts which is 
not strictly her due. 1 cheerfully concede to 
other States the possession, in some respects, of 
I acknowledge much that 
is good in all. I bear cheerful testimony to the 
liberal efforts that have been made by some of 
them, and especially Connecticut and New York, 
in this same good cause ; but may I not elaim 
for Massachusetts the palm in this respect? If 
the Genius of our common America should cast 
his eye over this great sisterhood of States, to 
see what they have done respectively for the ed- 
ucation of their children, would he not apostro- 
phize Massachusetts, and say ‘* many daughters 
have done virtuously, but thou excellest them 
all *?? 

But I do not wish to overstate the matter, and 
to ascribe too much to popular education as the 
cause of prosperity. A great many other things, 
I know, have contributed to it. We have a tem- 
perate climate ; our winters brace, while our 
summers are not long enough to enervate. Our 
soil, if not very fertile, no where generates dis- 
ease. An extensive sea-board furnishes great 
facilities for commerce. Our granite and gravel 
make capital roads, and the former is an excel- 
lent material building. Our abundant water- 
power holds out great inducements to manufac- 
turers. Then there are political and moral 
causes of prosperity of vast importance ; free 
popular government, which extends an equal pro- 
tection to all; a greater degree of practical equal- 
ity than exists in any other highly civilized coun- 
try; a traditional respect for the law; a high 
state of public morals ; a pervading religious sen- 
timent. Al! these are eminently conducive to 
the public prosperity. But 1 need not say, that 
some of these influences owe their existence to 
the intelligence which education has diffused and 
fostered in the community, and that all of them 
operate through that intelligence. Yes, Sir, it 
is the intelligence of a people that makes its nat- 
ural advantages available. 

There are other regions of the earth as highly 
favored as our State in all natural endowments. 
If you take a terrestrial glube and turn it round, 
so tha: every part of its surface which lies in the 
same latitude,—this precious forty-second degree, 
ve our narrow little state does not in any part, 

believe, run up to the forty-third or down to 
the forty-first, and fur the most part does not fully 
cover the furty-second ; the boys will correct me 
if I am wrong;) or, to make the comparison 
fairer, it you take, not the same Jatitude, but the 
isothermal lines that give the same climate as 
ours, and turn the globe round till every part of 
its surface which hes between. them comes up to 
the brazen meridian, you wili find many a spot 
equalling, some surpassing, Massachusetts in 
natural advantages, none exceeding her in pros- 
perity ;—some regions you will find, as the globe 
revolves beneath your eye, as favorably circum- 
stanced as ourselves as to position, climate, and 
soil; but inhabited by degenerates or savage 
races—by tribes that never emerged into civili- 
zation or have sunk into barbarity. 

But you may ask, while you perceive this 
contrast, is it possible that it could be caused by 
education ; and much of the difficulty which you 
will perhaps find in agreeing tu the answer would 
vanish, if you would but look upon education, in 
the full comprehension of the idea, as the draw- 
ing out, the By - up of the intellectual prin- 
ciple in man; the divine principle which makes 
him what he is. Till this is done, man is but a 
superior animal—hardly even that. ‘I'here are 








and severe. [Watchman. 


among the abject and benighted races alluded to 


by the young gentleman (5. L. Cutter,) who 
has just given us such a handsome valedictory 
address, some specimens of humanity so sunk in 
the seale as hardly to equal a thorough bred 
horse or a well trained Newfoundland dog. At 
best, the purely sensual man is but a piece of 
painted aching clay. But awaken the spiritual 
nature, kindle the intellectual and moral spark, 
and he starts up a Newton or a Washington—a 
being but little lower than the angels. 
But vou ask again can common school educa- 
tion do this '—and I answer fearlessly, it can and 
does. I certainly cannot on this oceasion, and in 
the few minutes’ time still left me, undertake to 
treat this mighty theme in ail its bearings, but I 
do not despair, even in a few sentences, of sug- 
gesting to you the great points of the argument. 
I will take school education in its common, 
simple acceptance, as confined to reading and 
writing (in which I include speaking and com- 
position,) arithmetic, and the elements of natu- 
ral philosophy ; and I believe the extension to a 
whole community of the means of obtaining such 
an education without cost, is sufficient to effect 
all IL aseribe to it. It is scarcely necessary to 
say, that I do not, in these statements, hold up 
education as a creative cause. I take into the ac- 
count the spontaneous co-operation ot the myste- 
rious principle of intelligence, with all its per- 
ceptive faculties, bestowed and quickened by the 
author of our being; just as the farmer, when 
he describes the effect of the various processes of 
husbandry, ineludes the co-operation of those 
inscrutable principles of vegetable growth, which 
philosophy strives in vain to analyse, but with- 
out which not an ear of corn is ripened. 
With this explanation I say, sir, that common 
reading and writing, that is, in a word, the use 
of language as a-system of visible and audible 
signs of thought, is the great prerogative of our 
navure as rational beings. I say that when we 
have acquired the mastery of this system of au- 
dible and visible signs, we have done the greatest 
thing, as it seems to me, as far ag intellect is 
concerned, which can be done by a rational man. 
It is so common that we do not much reflect upon 
it; bat like other common things, it hides a 
great mystery of our nature. When we have 
learned how, by giving an impulse with our vocal 
organs to the air—by making a few black marks 
on a piece of paper,—to establish a direct sym- 
pathy between our invisible and spiritual essence 
and that of other men, so that they can see and 
hear what is passing in our minds, just as if 
thought and feeling themselves were visible and 
audible,—not only so, when in the same way we 
establish a communication between mind and 
mind in ages and countries the most remote, we 
have wrought a miracle of humaa power and 
skill, which I never reflect upon without awe. 
Can we realize, sir, that in this way we have, 
through the medium of the declamation of these 
children, been addressed this morning by Demos- 
thenes and Cicero, by Burke and Fox! Well, 
sir, all this is done by writing, reading, and 
speaking. It is a result of these simple oper- 
ations When you tell mea boy has learned to 
read, you tell me that he has entered into an in- 
tellectual partnership not only with every living 
contemporary, but with every mind ever created, 
that has left a record of itself on the pages of 
science and literature,—and when he has learned 
to write, he has acquired the means of speaking 
to generations and ages, that will exist a thou- 
sand years hence.. It all comes back to the use 
of language. ‘The press, the electric telegraph 
are only improvements jin the mode of communi- 
eation. The wonderful thing is that the myste- 
rious significance of thought—the invisible action 
of spirit.—can be embodied in sounds and signs 
addressed tothe eye and ear. Instead of wonder- 
ing-that among speaking, writing, and reading 
men Re have occasionally a Shakspeare,a Bacon, 
ora Franklin, my wonder is to see these boys and 
girls, after a few years’ training, able to express, 
in written marks and spoken sounds, the subtlest 
shades of thought, and that in two or three Jan- 
guages 

The next branch of common schoo] education 
is arithmetic, the science of numbers, the ele- 
ments of mathematics. This is in reality a 
branch of the great department of language, a 
species of composition ;—but of so peculiar a 
nature as to constitute a separate science. This 
is another of the great master keys of life. With 
it the astronomer opens the depths of the heavens ; 
—the engineer, the gates of the mountains ;—the 
navigator, the pathways of the deep. The skil- 
ful arrangement,—the rapid handling of figures, 
is a perfect magician’s wand. The mighty com- 
merce of the United States, foreign and domestic, 
passes through the books kept by some thousands 
of diligent and faithful elerks. Fight hundred 
bookkeepers, in the Bank of England, strike 
the monetary balances of half the civilized world. 
Their skill and accuracy in applying the common 
rules of arithmetic are as important as the enter- 
prise and capital of the merchant or the industry 
and courage of the navigator. I look upon a 
well-kept ledger with something of the pleasure 
with which I gaze on a picture or a statue. It is 
a beautiful work of art. It is by arithmetical 
rules, and geometrical diagrams, and algebraical 
formule, that the engineer digs an underground 
river-channel for an inland Jake, and carries a 
stream of fresh water into every house in a 
crowded capital. Many a slate full of valgar 
fractions has been figured ont, to enable our 
seighbors in Boston to sip a glass of Cochituate ; 
—-and I suppose, sir, a good many of the citizens 
of Cambridge think it is pretty nearly time that 
we should go to work on the same sum. 


Then come the elements of natural philosophy 

and natural scienze, the laws of organic and in- 
organic nature, of which something is taught in 

our common schools, is it wonderful that a com- 

munity, in which this knowledge is diffused, 

should multiply itself a hundred fold? I mean 

is it wonderful that one well taught man should 

do the work of uninstructed thousands? Mythol- 
ogy tells us of Briareus with his hundred hands, 
and Argus with his hundred eyes;—but these 
are only faint images of the increased strength 
and sharpened vision which knowledge imparts 
to the well educated. Mr. Agassiz sees a great 
deal more with his two eyes, than Argus did 
with his hundred. Mr. Bond beholis a satellite 
of Neptune in the depths of the heavens,—three 
thousand millions of miles from the sun,—a body 
perhaps not five hundred mites in diameter,—as 
easily as the diver beholds a pearl oyster in seven 
fathoms of water. No Titan that fought with 
Jupiter, and piled Ossa upon Pelion, had as 
much strength in his arm, as the engineer has in 
his thamb and finger, when he turns the screw 
that lets the steam into the cylinder of his en- 
gine. What is there in the Arabian Nights like 
the skill of the metallurgist, who converts a 
shapeless clod of iron ore into the mainspring of 
a watch? What was ‘there in Michael Scott's 
book to compare with the practical necromancy 
of the chemist? 

Now these are branches of knowledge of 
which the elements are taught at our schools; 
and need I urge that such a control of the signs 
of thought,—such a possession of the keys of 
knowledge,—such a consciousness of power overt 
nature as results from this acquaintance with her 
mysteries, is quite sufficient in the aggregate to 
give a character to a community,—not certainly 
to produce wonderful effecis in each individual — 
but in their united and continuous operation to 
promote the prosperity of a state’ 

There are one or two other general sugges- 
tions which I might have offered you, sir, ned I 
am happy to say they have been anticipate Sy 
Master Cutter in the valedictory address to which 
I have already alluded in terms of well-merited 
compliment. I will, befure I take had oom, 7 
a word or two on another topic. think very 
highly of our Cambridge schools, as places of 
edneation. 1 believe too much cannot be said to 
their credit in this respect; and yet I think their 
discipline and management, (if I may judge of 
the rest by the High School, which as I have al- 
ready remarked is the only one of them with 
which I am personally acquainted,) entitled to 
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still higher praise. They owe indeed very much 
of their efficiency, as institutions where useful 
knowledge is to be acquired, to their being well 
governed : in truth no valwable progress in learn- 
ing can be made in a disorderly school. I do 
not mean this as a sentimental reflection, but as 
a positive practical fact. I would appeal to any 
candid teacher, and to any observant school com- 
mittee man, whether he ever knew or heard of 
such a thing as a well-taught school, which was 
not also a well-governed school ;—or, to state it 
the other way, whether he ever knew such a 
thing as a disorderly, insubordinate, and, conse- 
quently, disaffected school, where any satisfac- 
tory progress was made in learning. For this 
reason, Mr. Smith, I think the excellent spirit 
which prevails in your school is its highest praise. 
1 do not call it a well governed, but a well reg- 
ulated, a well organized school. There is no 
need of bringing in ‘the idea of government, 
where there is a friendly feeling between the 
teachers and the great mass of the ‘scholars,— 
where compulsion is seldom named and still more 
seldom applied,—where the great majority are 
well disposed and keep each other in countenance, 
—and the instructors are sure of the support and 
cheered by the affection of their pupils. 

I make but one more remark, sir, and that ad- 
dressed to our young friends. They have just 
reached the end of a laborious term, and are 
about to begin the holidays. Let me caution 
them against studying too hard in vacation. Af- 
ter the fatigues of three months at school, I have 
no idea of young folks going to work for eight or 
ten hours a day at home. I hope your fathers 
and mothers will not permit it. If you insist upon 
a half an hour or so in the morning, and as much 
more in the afternoon and evening, by way of 
amusement, I do not know that | should greatly 
object ; but take care to have a right good time, 
and come back at the end of the holidays, with 
rosy cheeks and bright eyes, ready to engage 
with eagerness, in the duties of the new term. 
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DIFFICULTIES IN THE SCRIPTURES. 


There are those who seem to think it surpris- 
ing that there should be any difficulties in the 
Bible. They expect all religious truth to be 
made plain to them without thought or trouble on 
their part; and much of the common skeptical 
reasoning proceeds on the assumption that if any 
portion of the Scriptures is embarrassed by diffi- 
culties, not only that portion, but the whole vol- 
ume beside is valueless. Because there may be 
difficulties connected with the book of Chronicles 
er Jonah, it is assumed that the teachings of 
Christ have no authority. Let us see whether 
this is a reasonable view ; or rather let us consider 
how far the expectation of finding no difficulties 
in the Bible, (assuming it to cortain a revela- 
tion,) is reasonable. 

We say, that on al] accounts, the expectatio: 
is most unreasonable. We are to expect diffi- 
culties, and very numerous difficulties. How 
eould it be otherwise’ In a book like the Bible, 
its different parts written at intervals during fif- 
teen hundred years, in larguages no longer 
spoken, by men growing up under a cwwilization 
so unlike our own, treating brietly of events well 
understood at the time, but needing, for our un 
derstanding of them, that setting of circumstan- 
ces which originally environed them, and using, 
too, the bolder idioms of an oriental and pictur- 
esque language, a book containing history, bio- 
graphy, and proverb and psalm and prophecy, 
and then read by us eighteen centuries later— 
Jike an ancient Palimpsest, through the hand- 
writing, the customs and associations of these in- 
tervening ages--in such a book we are to expect 
difficulties. The only wonder is that important 
difficulties are so few. It is one evidence of the 
essential truth of the Bible—of its corresponding 
to the actual facts of universal human nature— 
that the difficulties are so few, and, in general, 
Take up any other Oriental 
It is cased 
all over with the peculiarities of the age when it 
was written. What was peculiar to the time, 
But in 
the Bible, truths which are universal as man, 
make up the substance, while what was peculiar 


60 unimportant. 
work, and it is almost unintelligible. 


constitutes the substance of the work. 


to the time, is only the form or illustration. It 
is this which in part gives it its adaptation to all 
times. We feel that it addresses itself to us, as 
much as it did to the Jews. In those descrip- 
tions of God, which tower above and enlighten 
our highest conceptions ; in those Psalms, which, 
better than any other writings, express the pro- 
foundest emotions of the devout heart; in those 
moral laws, whose binding authority 1s more 
deeply felt with every successive age ; in those 
revelations which never grow obsolete, but rise 
like the morning over each new generation, we 
see more than the productions of a repeater of 
legends, the songs of a poet, or the dreams of an 
enthusiast. Whatever the accompanying diffi- 
culties, there is here a vast and solid basis of 
sublimest truth. 

But still there are difficulties. Some of them 
grow out of the nature of the general subject. 
Were the minds of men simple, pure and true, 
nothing would be more intelligible than the 
grandest truths of religion. But our minds are 
not simple, pure and true. They are filled and 
clouded by passions and follies, and all the dis- 
torting mists of an unholy self-will. Heaven’s 
light does not shine in directly, but is reflected 
and refracted through masses of clouds ; and we 
complacently attribute to the Bible those difficul- 
ties which are occasioned solely by our own 
badly ordered hearts. 

We are to expect difficulties in the Bible. 

Why not? We find them in every thing else 
which comes from God. Nature comes from 
the same Being as revelation. Man’s we!l-being 
is made very dependent on a just understandjng 
of the laws of nature—the laws of health—the 
laws of the mind—the law of social progress— 
the laws of the outward world. Has God, there- 
fore, made the laws of nature so very obvious and 
intelligible’ What is all this Physical Science, 
but the product of the slow, toilsome, often baf- 
fled labor of men to understand the laws of na- 
ture. And when understood by a few, do they 
at once become entirely intelligible to the many? 
It is difficult to understand these material laws. 
Why should we expect it to be more easy to un- 
derstand those spiritual laws to which religion 
directs attention ? Certainly no man of science 
would expect it. He has abundant experience 
of the fact that, for some reason, *God has often 
made truths of the greatest moment matters of 
difficult discovery. He has often made it diffi- 
cult to separate them from the alloys with which 
they are mingled; and what is more; both the 
material and spiritual philosopher know that no 
small part of the best spiritual and mental dis- 
cipline of life is connected with the efforts made 
to reach these truths. 

But revelation, you say, creates difficulties. 
Not so. Why are we free from the difficulties 
that weighed like night on the ancient world? 
It is revelation which has removed them. Does 
any one think that religious difficulties would be 
done away, by being rid of the Bible? Would 
there then remain no questions about man’s na- 
ture and destiny, about duty, futurity and God? 
Without the Bible, the world, so far as spiritual 
knowledge is concerned, would go backward 
half its age, and we should find ourselves sitting 


under the shadows that overhung Greece and 
Egypt. Nearly all the light we have, of any 
worth, comes from the Scriptures. To think of 
getting rid of the difficulties which perplex hu- 
man speculation, by being rid of the Bible, is as 
if, on a dangerous coast, mariners should think 
to get rid of the peril by pulling down the light- 
house. 





WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 
Williamstown is probably the most beautifully 
situated town in the Commonwealth. It lies in 
an elevated oval basin, 30 completely embosomed 
by the Berkshire mountains, as to present from 
within no visible mode of exit, except by climb- 
ing over its rim. A streetof unusual breadth, 
two thirds of it given up to grass, and profusely 
planted with noble trees, is flanked by neat 
houses and rich gardens, with the ancient church 
facing the traveller as he enters from hitherward. 
The College buildings are as ugly as those at 
Cambridge, with the exception of the new Libra- 
ry, Lawrence Hall,—a name which involves the 
entire history of the building. This is an octag- 
onal structure, with the alcoves so arranged 
around the wall, that the librarian, as he sits at 


his vision. 

The officers of the college are few ; but they 
all men of superior abilities and attainments, of 
mature scholarship and indefatigable industry,— 
all of them toa, it is believed, consistently and 
devotedly Christian men, who feel their respon- 
sibility for the religious, no less than the mental 
culture of their pupils. President Hopkins is too 
well known as one of the ablest writers of New 
England to need our special commendation. His 
brother, the Professor of Astronomy and Natural 
Philosophy, has few equals, as an observer and 
a teacher in his own extensive department, while 
his whole character is such as to elicit the rever- 
ence and affection of all who are brought into 
intercourse with him. The other professors be- 
long in mind and heart to the same elevated plane 
which these brothers occupy, and we should do 
wrong to select either for peculiar commendation. 
If they are not extensively known, it is because 
they give themselves with such concentration of 
aim and effort to their College duty, that they 
will not enter the list for fame beyond their imime- 
diate sphere. 

The President is himself the chief teacher. 
He takes the Freshman class under his tuition, 
during their first term, and makes it his object to 
become thoroughly acquainted with the capacity 
and character of every member, and to place him- 
self in the attitude of their confidential adviser 
and friend. During the portion of their course 
when they do not recite to him, he keeps them 
individually under his eye, visits them at their 
rooms, interests himself in their progress, and 
stands to them in the place of a parent. In the 
Senior year they again become his pupils, and 
almost exclusively so during their last term, so 
that it is his business, as it has been well said by 
a friend of the College, ‘* both to forge and _fin- 
ish.’’ This is as it should be. If the President 
is indeed the first officer of the College in talent, 
reputation, and character, he should.not be suf- 
fered to waste his time in details which a clerk 








| felt as an instructer. We are aware that in an 
| institution like Harvard or Yale, there are many 
| external interests, of which the President must 


the centre, can have them all within the range of | , 


could perform as well, but should make himself 


hearts are full of gracious affections, who have 
no such family circles around them, and who are 
without the occupations, which are as essential 
to women as to men, and these, it seems to us, 
might find the sympathy, the occupation, the op- 
portunity of usefulness which they need, in Lay 
Nunneries. 

The extract which follows is from a letter by 
Southey to Sharon Turner, the Historian :— 


“You have thrown a new light upon the 
York and Lancaster age of our history, by show- 
ing the connection of these quarrels with the 
incipient Spirit of Reformation. I wish we had 
reformed the monastic institutions instead of 
overthrowing them. Mischievous as they are in 
Catholic countries, they have got this good about 
them, that they hold up something besides 
worldly distinction to the respect and admiration 
of the people, and fix the standard of virtues 
higher than we do in Protestant countries. 
Would that we had an order of Beguines in 
England! There are few subjects which have 
been so unfairly discussed as monastic institu- 
tions : the Protestant condemns them in the lump, 
and the Romanist crams his legends down your 
throat. The truth is, they began in a natural 
and good feeling, though somewhat exaggerat- 
ed,—that they produced the greatest public good 
in their season, that they were abominably per- 
verted, and that the good they now do, wher- 
ever they exist, is much less than the evil. 

Frisg The total absence of religion from 
our poor-houses, alms-houses, and hospitals, is 
as culpable in one way, as the excess of super- 
stition is in another.”’ 





PROFESSOR PARK’S SERMON. 


CREEDS. 


Professor Park’s Convention Sermon is yet re- 
cent in the recollection of many of our readers. 
We regard the almost universal favor, with which 
it has been received in this region, as among the 
happiest signs of the times. But there is one 
significant dilemma, in which it places its au- 
thor and its Calvinistic admirers. The subject 
of the sermon was the mutual relation of the 
theology of intellect and that of feeling. The 
doctrine of the sermon, stated in brief, was this. 
The current formulas of liberal theology belong 
to the intellect, and represent the literal facts of 
religion considered objectively. They are me- 
taphysically true. They occupy the same place 
in a system of divinity, which mathematical pro- 
positions do in descriptive astronomy or me- 
chanics. Calvinistic phraseology, on the other 
hand, belongs to the heart. It is subjective. It 
represents not independent facts, but modes of 
feeling, forms or stages of individual experience. 
It is true in the same sense, in which figures of 
rhetoric are true. It will not bear philosophical 
analysis, but must be interpreted in the way in 
which metaphors or allegories are. It does not 
literally convey, but simply suggests truth. 
Now ereeds are in their very nature and purpose 
objective. They profess to embody, not what 
is individual, but what is common,—not tran- 
scient experiences, but permanent facts,—not as- 
pects, but definite outlines of evangelical truth. 
How then can they admit phraseology drawn from 
the theology of the feelings ? If we understand 
Prof. Park aright, the complex creed, which he 
must subscribe periodically as a condition of of- 
fice, consists of mere rhetoric. So do the creeds of 
our orthodox churches generally. What right 
has any man or body of men to make certain 
rhetorical forms tke indispensable condition of a 
Christian standing or of participation in Chris- 
tian ordinances' Creeds profess to address the 
intellect, not the heart; why should their words 





| be the guardian, but he ought to be relieved from 
all such cares and services as could be imposed 
on a functionary of inferior grade, and placed in 
a position in which his chief duty shall be the 
formation of the minds and characters of the stu- 
dents. 

We have attended the last two commencements 
of Williams College, and have regarded the ser- 
vices as possessed of extraordinary merit. There 
is, perhaps, less of mere rhetorical] polish than at 
Harvard, but we have never listened to similar 
| performances that exhibited so much individual- 





| ity, manliness, independent thought, sound judg- 
| ment, and wide compass of genera! knowledge. 
| We have never seen greater evidence that Col- 
| lege students had learned to think and reason. 
| We have never known so large a proportion of 
| the performances, to which older men might lis- 
| ten for their own sakes, and not as the mere 
|favorers and patrons of the graduating class 
| We have been deeply impressed with the marks 
of thorough training, and of the highest, purest 
moral and religious influence in the young men 
of this college, and rejoice in bearing this hum- 
ble testimony to the merits of an institution so 
secluded as to be Jess known, perhaps, than any 


everything but the extensiveness of its apparatus, 
deserving to occupy a place second to none. 





LAY NUNNERIES. 


The Beguines,to whom Southey refers in the 
fullowing extract, are females, who without 
having bound themselves to obey the rules of a 
order, or taken upon themselves any monastic 
vows, are unitedin societies for religious and 
charitable purposes. ‘They live together in 
houses often founded or enriched by donations, 
which are called beguinages. ‘They are princi- 
| pally to be found in the Netherlands, though 
some few still exist in Germany. They are in 
a manner lay sisters of charity, living in retire- 
ment, and devoting themselves to benevolent la- 
bors and the education of children. 

We have often wished that there were such 
institutions in this country, and we are glad to 
suggest the idea under the protection of sucha 
name as Southey’s. There are always among 
us more or less of unmarried females and widows 
without children, who never intend to form mar- 
riage connections. Oftentimes, with few rela- 
tives or friends, they are very much alone in the 
world, while at the same time, possessing active 
minds and benevolent hearts, they have almost 
nothing to do. It is difficult for them to make 
or find employments which satisfy their desire or 
capacity fur usefulness. In many cases they 
have been brought up tenderly and are peculiar- 
ly unfitted for entering alone into the struggle 
of life, and frequently their lot is made harder 
to bear, by limited means of support. Could 
such persons be brought together into institu- 
tions, in which they might find sympathy and 
support from each other in works of charity, we 
are persuaded it would be greatly for their own 
happiness, as well as the good of society. It is 
by no means a course of life which we would 
recommend indiscriminately to all. ‘Those sin- 
gle women who have homes in the midst of 
affectionate kindred, are already in a position as 
favorable as any for happy and useful lives. 
We have known many such, the ornaments of 
their sex, the light of their homes, the sunshine 
and joy of aged parents, a bond between scatter 
ed brothers and sisters, second parents to innu- 
merable nephews and nieces, and beyond this 
circle even, going abroad on daily missions of 
kindness and merey. They go through the 
world like sunbeams, as noiseless, but bearing 
with them into every scene into which they en- 
ter, warmth and light. But among the unmar- 
ried, there must always be more or less, whose 





similar seminary in New England; and yet, in| 


be coined in the heart-mint * Surely, if the theo- 
| logy of the intellect have any place it must be in 
| formulas expressly designed to merge all peculi- 
arities of the individual, and to embody the 
| grounds of faith common to men of widely vari- 
ous temperament,-culture and habite of concep- 
tion. The fathers ef New England, without 
Prof. Park’s subtle philosophy, seem to have 
jumped at the conclusion to which his premises 
would lead. They were thoroughly Calvinistic 
in their theological conceptions, yet their creeds 
were, for the most part, such as would command 
the assent of all Christian believers. And they 
were at least as successful in checking dissent, 
and uniting in virtual identity of faith, those who 
worshipped at one altar, as the more complex 
formulas of their successors. Those, who agree 
as to ** the theology of the feelings,’’ will for the 
most part worship and commune together, as a 
matter of taste and preference. Only here and 
there a devout individual, remote from 
a Christian community with which he fully 
agrees, will seek to enjoy 
under different auspices. The effect of 
complicated and artificial creeds is to tempt 
| such persons, if of weak intellect or but partial- 


Christian rites 


ly sincere, to the unconscious or semi-conscious 
hypocrisy of assent to what they do not believe, 
while those of greater consistency of character, 
and better fitted to adorn their profession, re- 
main outof the pale ofthe Church. Precisely 
this state of things exists wherever there is not a 
church established under liberal auspices. ‘There 
is in Orthodox churches throughout the country 
a great deal of covert Unitarianism, which oc- 
casions much more of suspicion and uneasiness, 
than would exist, were Christian ordinances 
thrown open to all who sincerely love their Sa- 
viour, and were an avowed heretic here and there 
admitted to the fellowsnip of those, who agreed 
with him in the consecration of heart and life to 
the service of Christ, but differed from him as to 
the interpretation of religious dogmas. 





SHORT PRAYERS. 


“T wovld rather make short prayers than extend them ; 
though God can neither be surprised nor besieged ; for long 
prayers have more of the man, as ambition of eloquence 
and a complacency m the work, and mere of the devil by 
often distractions : for after in the beginning we have en- 
treated God to hearken, we speak no more to Him.” (Dr. 
Donne’s Letters, quoted in Southey’s Common Place Book. 

There is a discrimination to be made, which is 
often neglected. The man who is alone in his 
closet, and whose mind has been occupied with 
devout meditations, may most easily and natural- 
ly breathe forth his petitions or his thoughts of 
gratitude and trust, in prayers which to others 
would seem long, but which are not so to him. 
This may also be true of a minister in the pul- 
pit. But the people, whose minds follow his 
devotional utterances, are situated quite different- 
ly. They are not following out their own trains 
of thought, there is an effort of continuous at- 
tention demanded which is not easy to all, while 
the position is constrained and speedily weari- 
some. It is not many minutes before the atten- 
tion of most begins to flag, and sooa the prayer 
of the minister is the penance of the congrega- 
tion. Of course, it is infinitely worse when what 
ought to be a prayer is merely a poetical or rhe- 
torical rhapsody, in which the speaker interests 
his audience by the eloquence of his addresses 
to the Deity. These rhetorical prayers, which 
show off the speaker's fluency or imagination, 
are mockeries of devotion and ought to weary 
aud repel those who hear them. 

We suspect, that as a rule, the shortest pray- 
ers are those which most move, and best express 
the emotions of,a congregation. It is one of the 
excellencies of the Episcopal service, that its col- 
lects are short and confined to a single thought 
and that between them a certain space and pause 
are interposed. It is owing in part to this, prob- 
ably, that children are commonly pleased with 





this service, and that brief prayers, interrupted 
by responses, have been found the most useful in 
the services of Sanday Schools. 





How mvucu 1s ne Wortn? How much 
money a man possesses may be easily known. 
But money is not a man’s self, and does not 
show his value as aman. What does one think 
himself, as a man, to be worth? Different per- 
sons would answer the question differently. 
The man who sacrifices his truth in order that 
he may gain some pecuniary advantage, evi- 
dently values his truth less than he does the 
sum of money to be gained. Many think their 
benevolent habits and principles not worth preserv- 
ing at the expense of any practical benevolence. 
There are those who will sacrifice their honor 
and magnanimity to the love of office, or their 
honesty to the love of show. A Southern slave 
may sell for five hundred or a thousand dollars. 
Many a man sells his integrity, his generous 
feelings, his good temper, his conscience, his 
pleasant memories, for a less sum than that,— 
thereby showing what he thinks himself worth. 
The young man who is willing to sacrifice his 
character and all his hopes for the transient 
gratification of his appetites, or from fear of the 
ridicule of companions, holds himself of little 
worth. The man who sells his soul, or what 
is the same thing, its generous, just and reli- 
gious qualities for gain, or to get votes, or that 
he may have a certain position in society, con- 
siders himself ot small account. There are many 
men who might advantageously ask—not what 
their purse is worth, but—what they consider 
themselves worth ! what they had rather lose, 
than lose their souls t or to what they are will- 
ing to sacrifice their souls? + 





[For the Register.] 
Bancor, August 12, 1850. 


Messrs. Evitors,—Being cast upon this far 
eastern shore, I have found much gratification by 
joining in the worship of the Unitarian Society 
here, which is yet in mourning for the loss of its 
late minister Rev. Mr. Hedge. He left a few 
months since for another, but I have no belief 
that itis a better, ora happier, or a more im- 
portant field of labor. His long continued and 
earnest efforts to fill well his station here no doubt 
required the relief of a new position ; and his late 
people earnestly wish that, in his present post, he 
may find such relief, and a reward for his toil 
while among them. 

I listened with great pleasure to two sermons 


which, could I give any just abstract, 1 should 
convince others, as | was myself convinced, that 
in this gentleman we are to look for one of our 
strongest and most earnest workmen in the field. 

I was much rejoiced to see, so far as a mere 
spectator and stranger could see, the signs of 
prosperity in this Society. Their house of wor- 
ship is very handsome, and has been recently re- 
paired and ornamented in excellenttaste. The 
organ is large and fine toned, and formed an ex- 
quisite accompaniment to one of the sweetest 
choirs that it was ever my good fortune to hear, 
consisting of only four voices, but each one per- 
fect in itself. These are, I was told, all volun- 
teers, with one exception; and the principal lady, 
although yet quite young, has filled the place for 
nearly sixteen years ; a course of gratuitous ser- 
vice seldum paralleled. Nor have the Society 
been backward in testifying their sense of the 
value of the service, having lately presented her 
with a superd tea service of silver. I cannot 
omit another evidence, convincing, at least tomy 
own mind, of sound state of this religious So- 
ciety ;—I mean jits Sunday School, ai which ] 
had the pleasure to be present. It has been sus- 
tained, and } presents in its aspects as to 
teachers and pupils, an assurance of earnest re- 
ligious feeling which can be duly appreciated by 
those who have studied this institution as an ex- 
ponent of such feeling in a religious Society. 
The time will come when the inquiry will be 
more, ‘‘ how is their Sunday School?” than 
‘* how are they upon the great questions of re- 
form ?’’ to ascertain the religious pulse of a So- 
ciety. 

I have felt warranted in thus giving my im- 
pressions from so transient a view, by the appre- 


from Rev. Mr. Allen of hrs D. C. of 


A DOG DAY HINT TO HOUSEWIVES 


Order and neatness certainly look like very 
dry subjects. Is it possible that there can be 
anything interesting about them? We can all 
remember the lessons of childhood, the oft-re- 
peated maxim of ‘A place for everything and 
everything in its place,’’ which sounded then so 
perfectly stale and unmeaning ; and the injunc- 
tions, “‘ Keep yourself clean, and do not put 
things out of order,’’ so often unwelcome to the 
thoughtless, frolicsome being, busy with pleas- 
ures which seem to him a thousand times more 
important. 

See how beautiful is the order of the universe ! 
God has made all things to know their places. 
The night and the day, seed-time and harvest, 
all come and go in order; and the beautiful 
heavens,—how much does order add to their 
grandeur and beauty! The silent march of the 
stars, too, all in their places, and the waxing 
and waning of the moon! There is no disorder 
in God’s work. And where can there be beauty 
unless neatness and cleanliness are seen too? 
How is the beauty of the world marred by a 
neglect of it! 

It is a puzzling question, whether it is possi- 
ble for the outward, the material, to be kept 
clean and pure, without too great a sacrifice of 
time and thought which might be devoted to 
higher pursuits. Certainly, when we think of 
the millenium it does not seem possible that it 
can come in the midst of dirty streets and the 
disorder of large cities. ‘There must be a pu- 
rification of the outward as well as the inward, 

We can have no sympathy with a life devot- 
ed exclusively to keeping clean ; with a neat- 
ness like that of the old woman in the comic al- 
manacs, who bids her maid ‘‘ scour the back log, 
otherwise the ashes will get soiled.’’ It brings 
with it the vision of a scolding woman armed 
with broom and mop, ready to do vengeance 
upon every one who dares to Jeave a print upon 
her clean floor. Such a devotion to cleanliness 
makes many a household miserable. Perhaps 
the fanatically neat person is more intensely dis- 
agreeable than the one who cares too little about 
keeping clean. And yet what a charm does 
perfect cleanliness throw around everything. 
The poorest house, if it is but clean, if the sun- 
shine finds its way through clear and unstained 
windows, and lingers upon walls and floors free 
fron dirt and dust, let them be ever so rough 
and coarse, will have a pleasant look. And the 
little child at the door, even if clad in the mean- 
est clothes, will attract us, if it only shows that 
a careful mother has made it clean. Itis better 
to have neatness and order in a house than to 
have in their places gay carpets, and the richest 
furniture. Were not the old-fashioned rooms 
of our grandmothers, with their white floors, 
their bright brasses and polished mahogany, in- 
finitely preferable to the drapery curtains, showy 
carpets and gaudy knick-knacks, so seldom free 
from dust, ofthe present day ? 

It is a discouraging task—this keeping clean. 
If it were only keeping clean it would be easier ; 
but this making clean one day, only to begin 
again the next, is hard to think of. To do it all 
with patience, without scolding, without worry- 
ing, is worth a woman’s trying. 

It cannot be too much insisted on in the edu- 
cation of young persons, that they form habits of 
order and neatness, irksome as the necessary 
drilling may be. The earlier they are formed 
the better. How much of time would be saved, 
if the habit of order were only universal! How 
many hours are lost in looking for things not put 
in their places at the right time and wanted in a 
hurry! 

To be neat and orderly without being pettishly 
so ; to be able to bear with patience the seeing 
often dust collect, and cleaning to be done, and 
yet without strength or perhaps time to de it for 
one’s self,and no servant at leisure to be called 
upon ; to bear this at once without fretting and 
without losing the love of order is no easy task, 
but it is one which most women have at some 
time or another to do. It is well if they do not 
grow scolds or slatterns. For great and impor- 
tant as is this duty of neatness, it is not so great 
as to keep the temper unsullied. It is to be 
hoped that in the progress of the present age, 





hension that the actual value of this station, either 
as a frontier post of theological observation and 
labor, or as desirable tor a permanent and happy 
home of usefulness to a Christian pastor, is not 
duly appreciated. Ihave never, in any place, 
looked round upon an audience so large where 
more of intellectual promise or of serious thought- 
fulness was manifest upon a cursory. survey. I 
have never, so far as so shortan intercourse will 
enable me to judge, found more of all the ele- 
ments which go to make up a sound and delight- 
ful Christian parish, than this presents. In so 
large a society, with so many independent think- 
ing men from every range of education and walk 
in life; with so many young and ardent minds, 
and so many of mature and fixed habits of thought 
and feeling, strange would it be if there were not 
differences of judgment and diversity of opinion 
upon the numerous points which come into view 
in deciding upon a preacher and a preacher's 
course ; strange would it be if there were not 
some hard to please, and some who will not be 
pleased at all. But I can truly say that I know 
of no Society in which I think a devoted, active 
and able man would have a greater chance of 
making himself generally acceptable, and of be- 
coming in the best sense usefu! and happy. As 
a position for labor and usefulness beyond the 
immediate parish, 1] am not qualified to judge. 
I find that the opinion here is, that it presents a 
highly important frontier post of our faith. 

1 have not spoken of the secular aspects of 
this growing city of the East ; its beautiful build- 
ings; its teeming river, overspread with forest- 
ruins coming by millions in the shape of every- 
thing but trees. It seems, by the masses of 
lumber now heaped upon the shores, or floating 
onward still as far as the eye can reach up the 
river, as if the whole habitable world might be 
supplied with materials for habitations from this 
river; and by the forest of masts in the port, 
one would think that every portion of that world 
was sending for its supply. Of these things, and 
of the kind hospitality of its citizens, others have 
spoken tov often to need the added testimony of 
an humble individual. May the shadow of their 
hills, the flow of their beautiful river and the 
current of their prosperity never be Jess. 

A. G. 





A Wuortteserry Excursion ann Pic-nic oF 
THE Sazsara Scnoon or tHe First Conereea- 
Tionat Sociery—Rev. Mr Brown’s—in West 
Campaipce. We have received a very pleasant ac- 
count of this occasion from a friend, but not till 
our paper was made up and its columns more than 
full. It seems to have been conducted most felicit- 
ously, and succesfully, and to have been equally 
|gratifying toold and young. We believe that such 
celebrations are as profitable as they are agreeable 
to those who join in them. We have rarely enjoy- 
ed any thing more than similar occasions, and we 
}would gladly now exchange the hot and noisy 
itreets, for such a day in the pastures and the 
woods. 





and its many improvements, this keeping clean 
| may be ‘* made easy,’’ and that the time will 
}come when we shall not so often see even the 
| beauty of childhood marred and hidden by the 
dirt which covers it. 





[For the Register.) 


BRIDGEWATER NORMAL ASSOCIA- 
TIO 


REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS. 


In accordance with the third article of its Con- 
stitution, the Bridgewater Normal Association, 
composed of the pupils and alumni of the Bridge- 
water State Normal School, held its annual Con- 
vention on the 21st inst. 

After the reading and discussing of reports, 
and choice of officers, the following resolution, 
laid over from last year, was taken up for discus- 
sion. 

Resolved, That the stability of our republican 
institutions, and the welfare of society, require 
that a law be enacted by the Commonwealth 
compelling the attendance of children at some 
public school, provided their education is not 
otherwise properly attended to. 


This resolution elicited a spirited debate. Tt 
was defended by several practical teachers pres- 
ent, who had personally felt in their schools the 
evils of absence. Rev. John Pierpont also spoke 
in defence of the resolution, maintainiag that the 
law recently adopted is altogether insufficient, 
and that it is the duty of the State to compel 
parents to educate their children. Mr. Ichabod 
Morton, of Plymouth, followed in a similar tone 
of remark. On the other hand, it was urged that 
it would be difficult to keep such a Jaw in force, 
that it would become a ‘‘ dead law,’ and that 
there is great danger of over-legislation in school 
matters. 

E. K. Whitaker, Esq., of Needham, also op- 
posed the resolution. He considered it a back- 
ward step in the cause of education, thinking it 
time that some other means than force should be 
used to bring children to the school-room, and 
that the spirit of love is far stronger and far 
more in harmony with the tone of the nineteenth 
century than the staff of the constable. 

Father Pierce, former Principal of the West 
Newton Normal School, greatly doubted the wis- 
dom of such a law, and appealed to teachers to 
do all in their power to draw children into the 
schools, and to hold them there by the bonds of 
affection, in order to prevent the necessity of 
driving them with the rough arm of the law. 

The discussion continued till 12 o’clock, when 
the Association, together with the invited guests 
and other strangers present, marched to the Uni- 
tarian church, under the direction of the chief 
marshal. After devotional exercises by Rev. 
Mr Bradford, and music from the Normal choir, 
the assembly listened to an address by Mr. Chris- 
topher A. Greene of Milton. He commenced by 
stating that it is the work of the teacher to learn 





and to use the processes of human development. 
His chief study is that of human nature. His 
highest qualification, religious culture. But his 
religion must be /ived not talked. He also alluded 
to the very prevalent opinions in regard to the 
teacher, shown by the characters of schoolmas- 
ters drawn in works of fiction, and closed by 
suggesting some means by which we might avoid 
falling into the errors which give rise to these 
opinions. 

The exercises at the church being concluded, 
the Association proceeded to the Town Hall, 
beautifully decorated for the occasion by the 
Com. of Arrangements, where an abundant col- 
lation was provided in fine style, which was par- 
taken of by the company in good cheer. Quiet 
being at length restored, Mr. Tillinghast, Princi- 
pal of the School, made a few remarks relative to 
meeting again so many of his former pupils, and 
called upon gentlemen present to encourage them 
with their words. 

Remarks were then made by Hon. John Reed, 
N. P. Banks, Esq., Rev. Mr. Mountford of Eng- 
land, Father Pierce, Mr. Sanford of Bridgewater, 
and Rev. John Pierpont. 

Mr. Mountford spoke particularly of the im- 
portance of the religious element in education. 
The public educational movement is one of the 
distinguishinz feavures of our country. Unbal- 
anced by any religious weight, it might sink us 
to perdition ; guided by tke spirit of God, it might 
raise us to the highest eminence among the na- 
tions. If education is to accomplish for us what 
educational reformers seem to anticipate, it can 
only be by each teacher’s keeping upon his own 
soul a sense of God’s presence. 

Father Pierce spoke of the great deficiency in 
American schools in the cultivation of good man- 
ners, and also in reference to domestic education. 
He closed with the following sentiment : 

“The young women, members and graduates 
of our Normal schoojs, may they, by seeking, 
obtaining and /iving the Truth, become good 
teachers, better wives, and stil! better mothers.’’ 
Mr. Pierpont spoke of the lack of a vital re- 
ligious power in ourcountry. We build churches, 
we have clergymen, we go to meeting, and we 
are called Christians ; yet the Mahometans and 
heathen possess far more of religious feeling. In 
proof of this, he related some instances of his 
own observation in Eastern countries. 

In the evening there was the usual social meet- 
ing in the Town Hall, affording another agree- 
able opportunity for reviewing the past, and 
gathering hope and strength for the future. No 
one could have been present at this meeting with- 
out feeling that it was good to be there. About 
two hundred Normals were present, living over 
again, in a few hours, all the fondly remembered 
pleasures of a year’s close intimacy, while mem- 
bers of the school. Their happy faces bore tes- 
timony to happy thoughts within. 

On the following day, another meeting was 
held for the transaction of business. This being 
concluded, the convention adjourned till next 








Instead of “ systems of elementary weakness in 
our system,”’ it should have been ‘ symptoms of 
elementary weakness in our systems.” 





HOUSES FOR THE POOR, 


In cities there is scarcely a more important, or 
more neglected matter than the dwellings of the 
poor. Few persons consider how much the 
worst evils of pauperism are created or fostered 
by the character of the tenements in which the 
destitute live. Damp, confined, half lighted, 
badly ventilated, both the health of the bodies 
and the cheerfulness of the minds of those who 
dwell in them are broken down. There are no 
conveniences for cleanliness, no possibility of 
neatness and order. When a family has only a 
single room, and a house is occupied bya doz- 
en families, there can be no retirement. Every 
thing is exposed and public. The children herd 
together by twenties and fifties in the entries 
and streets. One must have the elements of a 
hero and asaint, to grow up under such cir- 
cumstances into a virtuous. modest and orderly 
life. A few thoughtful and benevolent individ- 
uals have done something towards remedying 
this evil, but a vast deal more needs to be done, 
to secure to the poor, not merely sleeping and 
eating places, but homes. We extract the fol- 
lowing interesting article from the Daily Adver- 
tiser. 

Improvep Cortraces. There are few modes 
in which capitalists, and owners of tenements, 
occupied on lease by tenants of little or no prop- 
erty, can more effectually contribute to the com- 
fort of the poor, and often without any real sac- 
rifice, than by making the tenements so leased 
comfortable ana healthy. Very important im- 
provements in tenements of the cheapest class, 
might often be made, for promoting their sala- 
brity and comfort, at avery little expense, for 
which the tenant, if able to pay atall, can well 
afford to pay an increased rent, more than pro- 
portioned to the increased cost. But independ- 
ently of the question of profit, the mere feeling 
of humanity, and a regard for the weifare and 
happiness ofthe dependent classes of the popu- 
lation, should be a sufficient motive with those, 
who provide residences for the poorer class in 
crowded towns, to take care that every tenement 
occupied bya family, should possess those ac- 
commodations which are indispensable for the 
maintenance of health, and the decencies of life. 

Generally the pulling down ofa dilapidated 
building, for the erection of a better, instead of a 
benefit, is a calamity to the poorer class of ten- 
ants, because it diminishes the number of cheap 
dwellings. Itconsequently becomes important 
that care should be taken to provide tenements of 
a cheap class, and many buildings are erected 
with this view. Butin studying cheapness, 
the absolute requisites of a decent tenement for 
a family should not be forgotten or omitted, as 
it often is, in the contracted, ill ventilated and 
wretchedly built apartments, designed for this 
species of occupation. It must be found by ex- 
perience, that tenements which are so con- 
structed, as to afford the comforts which are as 
important to the poor as to the rich, are likely to 
command that class of tenants, who may be re- 
lied on for the regular payment of a rent propor- 
tioned to the actual costof the accommodations 
afforded. We believe that much more attention 





year. 
Wx. James Porter, Secretary. 





Sarem Crry Mission. In the Salem Regis- 
ter of Aug. 5, we have seen the *‘ Third Annual 
Report of the Salem City Missions by Joun Batu, 
City Missionary.”” In this report we have a 
plain, simple, and evidently a truthful statement 
of what has been done by the faithful Minister at 
Large in our Sister City of Salem, and it is grat- 
ifying to learn the great amount of good which 
has been accomplished by one individual in a 
single year. For 133 boys and 37 girls 
snatched as ‘* brands from the burning,” suita- 
ble places or good homes have been provided. 


the idle and destitute. Impostors have been de- 
tected, and vagrances much lessened. Thou- 
sands of visits have been made by which the 
sources of the worst evils in Society have been 
ascertained ; words of peace and comfort have 
been spoken, and difficulties between individuals 
and families referred to him, have been recon. 
ciled. Parents, after an absence of years, have 
been induced to attend constantly in public wor- 
ship, and children to attend the Day and the 
Sunday School. Many Bibles or Testaments had 
been given to persons going to sea, procured of 
the Essex Co. Bible Society. The ‘ Evening 
Free School’’ has been maintained, in which 519 
scholars were entered, who were instructed by 
79 teachers. The Public, the Private, and the 
Sunday Schools, have been visited, and when re- 
quested, addresses have been made. Admissions 
for the Insane, the Disabled, and the partially 
Blind has beeu obtained to Hospitals and Infir- 
maries. A greater number of the Sick and 
Dying have been visited than in any previous 
year, and the minister has ‘* endeavored by con- 
versation and prayers to direct the minds of all 
to Him, in whom alone we can hope for salva- 
tion.”” Money has been expended for stoves, 
for bedding and other useful articles, and loaned 
or given freely to the needy. The expenditures 
have been $1533, and the cash received, $1464. 
The report is closed with an expression of thanks 
to his many friends in Boston as well as Salem, 
and with the following appropriate words. “ In 
reviewing the past, we have cause of gratitude 
to God, for all that has been accomplished. Let 
us therefore continually seek His guidance in the 
performance of our path of duty, and earnestly 
implore his blessing in our feeble effects.” The 
blessing of heaven cannot fail to attend upon such 
faithful and devoted labors, and those who prompt 
and suppor: them. P. 





(> We have received and read with interest 
and with ali respect for the writer, a communica- 
tion severely condemnatory of an editorial on 
“ Honor to the Dead.” We see no sufficient rea- 
son for publishing it. We disagree in opinion from 
the writer, and he presents no reasons sufficient to 
convince us that we arein the wrong. We love 
peace as much as he does, and there is nothing in 
our article opposed to such a sentiment. We do 
not believe that the respect so universally felt for 
Gen. Taylor, was owing solely or chiefly to his 
military success. If so, why is not every success- 
tul soldier respected? We suppose that he was res- 
pected for solid, high and admirable qualities of 
character, which may have first revealed them- 
selves in the emergencies of military life, but which 
have. continued to appear, more and more, on every 
occasion which called for their exercise. We see 
no reason to doubt that he deserved all the honor 
ever paid to him, and we are sure that there is no 
danger that respect for worth should become exces- 
Sive in this country. 





Ovr Sunpay Scuoots. In our last paper, in 
the communication with the above reading, oc- 
curred one or two typographical omissions or er- 
rors which should be corrected. 1. Afier the 
numbers 16,546, the word, ‘* pupils” was omit- 
ted. 2, In the same paragraph, instead of, * in 
some Schools the whole number of books in 
the Sunday School Libraries &c.,’’ it should 
have been printed, ‘* In some Schools the whole 
number (of teachers) are church members, and 
in some three quarters. The whole number of 
books ia the Sunday School Libraries is 64,150. 
or an average of more than 400 to a school.” 3. 





Employment has been obtained for hundreds of 


would be given to this subject by humanely dis- 
posed capitalists, were it not for their reluctance 
to hold property requiring as much attention as 
houses of this description, to small details of 
management. There are various modes in which 
this objection may be obviated, and by care in 
the selection of tenants, and atthe same time 
in making the leases desirable to good tenants, 
the rents would be paid with regularity, and 
with little trouble. 

This difficulty, and the impaired health of 
great numbers of the poorer classes in conse- 
quence, we find often adverted to, as experienced 
in the crowded towns of England. Instances 
are not unfrequent there, in which benevolent 
individuals, possessed of landed estates, take spe- 
cial care to provide suitable tenements for the 
poorer class of families. In one of the late 
English papers, we find an address of thanks, 
presented to the Duke of Bedford, signed by 
sixty-four tenants of new cottages, built by him 
at Tavistock,in place of the old and uncomfortable 
ones, which have been pulled down. In this 
address, they say: 

‘We are fathers of families, and up to this 
time have had to live, many of us in single rooms, 
with few comforts nay, few of the decencies of 
life ; but your Grace, feeling with us, more than 
merely for us, has now provided houses in which 
we find all that we could desire in every way put 
within the reach of our small earnings, and we 
cannot let you now depart without offering, from 
the bottom of our hearts, our thanks for sympa- 
thy like this.’’ 

They allude in the address to the fact, that in 
other parts of the kingdom, the Duke has been 
among the foremost ‘in building ap comfort 
for the poor man’s home ;’ and they declare their 
trust, that for works like these, he will be re- 
warded in this world by the cordial affection and 
respect of all connected with him, and in the 
world to come by the blessings promised to 
those who never forget the poor. 

In explanation of this address, it is stated in 
connection therewith, that each cottage contains 
five rooms, with a yard, garden. pigs-house, and 
other conveniencies adjoining, fer which is paid 
an annual rent of £5 18s. It is added that these 
64 houses, containing 320 rooms, were all built 
in seven months—they are in detached blocks, 
‘in an open situation, with abundance of ventila- 
tion—well supplied with water, and with excel- 
lent drainage. Jt was ascertained on inquiry 
that the previous habitations of the 64 families, 
consisting of 381 persons, contained but 106 
rooms, or about 1 3-4 rooms to each family, for 
which the average rent was £3 17s 6d a year. 

It is not in the power of every man to imitate 
the example of the Duke of Bedtord, but it is in 
the power of many persons owning property in 
this city, with a little attention to the wants and 
sufferings of their fellow men, and no more than 
the average sympathy for those sufferings, to do 
much to relieve them, inthe manner of invest- 
ing a portion of that property, with very litile 
hazard of diminishing its productiveness, and at 
the same time, to do much towards improving, 
not only the health and physical condition of 
those whom they would thus relieve,but in many 
cases their habits of life, and their moral and 
religious character. 








Hupson Bay Invian Misstonary. The Rev. 
Mr. Jacobs, a Hudson Bay Missionary, came from 
Saut Ste. Marie on the London, on her last 
trip down, with his family, on his way to «Lon- 
don, England, having been called there by the 
Hudson Bay Company, in whose employ he has 
been as a missionary in the far North West, for 12 
years. He stopped a couple of days in this city, 
and left yesterday on the Mayflower. Mr. Jacobs 
is one of the ** red men of the forest’’—a native 
of Canada. He belongs to the Methodist de- 
nomination, is well educated, speaks the Eng- 
lish language quite fluently, and is quite familiar 
with history, and well informed on matters and 
things in general. He has travelled 3000 miles 
in reaching this city, by land and canoes. He had 
his travelling tents with him. He informed usthat 
where he had been, the bay was clear of ice 
only about five weeks in the year. He exhibi- 
ted a specimen of their principal article of food 
—Pinica, or prepared buffalo meat. 

He goes to Buffalo—thence to Canada, where 
he will leave his family—a wife and five spright- 
ly, interesting little children—and then will cross 
the ocean to London for the first time. 

His wife is said to be a white woman—(we 
should think from her brawny countenance she 
was a Canadian French woman,) of wealthy p- 
rents, but owing to a little romantic affair in het 
youthful days, in becoming enamored with Ja- 
cobs, and a clandestine marriage, she was disin- 
herited from a large estate, and has since clung 
to her liege lord, sharing his fortune wherevet 
he wandered with all the sincerity of woman § 
love.—{ Detroit Advertiser. 





The Rev. George Copway—Kah-ge-ga-gah- 
bowh—the Chippeway missionary, visited the 
British House of Commons, on his way to the 
Peace Congress via London, where he recel¥ 
marked attention. At Liverpool, two meetings 
were held, where he detailed his plan for eleva 
ting the Indians 
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Notices of New Publications. 


Sonas or Lanor, and other Poems. By John G. Whittier. 
Boston : Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 1850. 


Without possessing the highest order of genius, 
Whittier more nearly than any other writer among 
us represents the idea which so many seem to en- 
tertain in demanding an “American Poet.” His best 
productions have been suggested and inspired by 
the scenes and events of his native land. In them, 
the spirit of New England is embodied in vigorous 
verse. They could have been written in no other 
time or land than our own. They are “native 
and to the manor born.” 

A true poet is essentially a Seer. He does not 
imagine what has and can have no existence ; his 
great characteristic is, that, more than other men, 
he sees what actually exists. He sees not merely 
the outward circumstances, but the restless surges 
of passion and emotion which ebb and flow be- 
neath,—the passions and emotions in which all 
poetry reside, and which produce and give mean- 
ing to outward events. An ordinary man in be- 
holding Macbeth creeping stealthily into Dancan’s 
chamber, would have seen nothing but a murderer 
tempted by ambition to commit a foul crime. 
Shakspeare saw back to the origin of the deed, 
saw the soul collecting its energies for its midnight 
work, saw the hesitations and misgivings before, 
and the remorse and the temper hardening itself 
into steel after it was done ; and it was the power 
of seeing this and of describing it, which made 
Shakspeare a poet. The poet deals not with fan- 
cies and fictions, but with traths. He describes 
whatever there may be of good, or strong, or 
brave, or great in human nature, or of the beauti- 
ful or sublime in the material world, so that his 
readers are touched and moved by the description 
as he was touched and moved by the vision itself. 
He stands on the summit of the mountain—the 
sentinel on his watch-tower—the discoverer on “a 
peak in Darien”—and declares to those beneath 
what is coming up from below the horizon on the 
other side, till their hearts are swayed and rocked 
by the same fears and transports as his own. 

“ The Native Bard,” caught in the whirling and 
pitiless storm of Dr. Holmes’s wit, appears so ab- 
surd, that it requires some boldness to say any- 
thing in his favor. And yet we have little doubt 
that such a bard will appear and command the 
honor of the world. Wherever haman passions 
and affections are, there is poetry. And surely the 
heart beats as warmly and the pulses throb with 
passions as vehement in this, as in any land. 
There is poetry, if we knew how to find it, in the 
New England home, in the chances of the emi- 
grant's life, in the struggles of the borderer, nay, 
in State street and Wall street, and all the more, 
because of the higher civilization ot the age. And 
the man who through the outward circumstances 
of this common American life, can reveal its in- 
ward and moving spirit, will be not only a poet, 
but so far as the life of which he treats is modified 
by circumstances peculiar to us, an American 
Poet. The elements of poetry are abundant 
enough—there are whole Californias of it all the 
time around as—all that is wanting is some one 
to discover precisely where the mine is and to 
bring its precious ores to light. And Whittier, we 
think, more than any other, has been conscious of | 
the poetical resources af his own country. 

This volume is valuable for another reason. It 
is in honor of labor. Poets have confined them- 
selves very much to love and war, and the pas- 
sions and affections which lie apart from the com- 
mon utilities and daily toils of life. Whittier has 
revealed the glory that is around the common lot— 
the angels that encompass us when we know it 
not. He has shown that all which constitutes 
poetry may be found in the ship-yard or the fish- 
erman’s hat, as well as in the camp or the palace 
—that as bright a light gleams from the lamber- 

man’s axe, as from sword or lance. There are, as 
we believe, new fields yet for our poets to explore ; 
and we cannot but think that if instead of only 
repeating, with more or less brilliant variations, 
the old traditional themes, they would look on the 
nature of the human life around them, and des- 
cribe what they see, it would be well for them and 








swamps. His pretentious and ambitious dulness 
borders on the sublime. It were worth looking 
over the Poem to see how much common-place 
thought may be crowded into a book, and how it 
may be clothed in a versification, which, to use 
his own mellifluous words, is 

“ Absonous, gnarring, horrid.” 

In his preface, he complaceatly observes that 
‘the severe code of Parnassus peremptorily de- 
nounces al] poetic mediocrity.”” Our readers 
may be pleased with a specimen of what Oxford 
is able to produce, to cast the ignorant and ex- 
communicated Dissenters into the shade, when 
she undertakes the production of an Epic. 

Thus the Arch-Fiend is pictured : 

* Livid his face; and on his tempest brow 
Scowled Hate and Fnvy ; on hts head Terror. 
-Athwart his breast there fret in fretted steel 
Ounces and lions: tigers glared, and bathed 
Their teeth in Jambkins rent ; the girdle blushed 
With blood ; and innocence on th’ margin moaned !” 
And thus the Almighty addresses him : 


“ The voice of God in gnarring thunders breathed 
‘Satan! whence comest thou? From errand bad 
Doubtless.’ ” 


The humble poverty we usually associate with 
the “‘ upper chamber,’’ in which the Last Sup- 
per was eaten, is changed by our author for : 


“ A splendid chamber that high shone 
With ivory and gold. The walls round lined, 
With blooming pictures blushed, with sculptures heaved ; 
The festive boards yield with the massive plate, 
And couches burnt with flame-bright scarlet round. 
Admiring, the Disciples gazed, and fixed the feast : 
Mingied the chasareth with dates and figs, 
And raisins drowned in vinegar. 
The room was pale with elephant and blazed 
With gleamy gold. In wide compartments wrought 
Israel's history, sculptured, painted, lived round. 


“ Here, swinked the infant nation ’neath the hands 
Of the Egyptian task-masters. There, daubed with slime, 
Their great Deliverer lay in the flags. 
Here, in the next compartment, Moses tends 
The flock, and sees within a burning bush, 
Unburnt, the blazing Deity appear. 
Next this the plagues of Egypt direful frown ; 
Frogs overspread the land, dust lives to lice ; 
And agonies upon the pictures writhe.” 


The poet proceeds to make the Apostle John, 
after the feast, sing a national lyric to the harp, 
praising God. 

“ From th’ Orient to advesperating suns. 
Sohe. The bly, well pl i, laud the lyre.” 

On the night of the betrayal the author of this 
Epic fetches on a fearful storm in Gethsemane. 
Satan foresaw— 


“ The fleecy clouds, heavy with wat’ry charge, 
Gin sail aloft, eftsoons in storms to meet, 

And tempest nature with their hideous rage ; 
Gnarring, shuddered with fears, he gibbering fled. 
The waning moou and sick’ning starry fires, 





Secured at the advening storm, faint from the sky. 
Now came the tempest on with rushing roar, 
That howled the wrath of nature’s God, for sin 
Vesture! in nature's torrent-horrors dread. 


From the black bending clouds the sluicy rain 
Pours torrent-streaming down : sharp-smiting sleet 
Immixed, advened, shooting saggital war. 
Lightnings in forkv strokes, broad-flashing flame, 
And rift the wat’ry clonds with igneous fissures. 
The guarring thunders ‘gan roar a: d murmur, 
Eftsoons deep bellow and rebellow crashing.” 


At the Saviour’s death— 


“ Corruscant round 
The lambent lightnings, broadly-flashing, blaze, 
Kindling the skies that fare with flaky Gre, 
That on the faced faces of the dead 
And dying, ghastly glares: whose light-glazed eyes 
Distorted wide by horrid agony 
Sparkie. Mesnwhile the bursting tombs disgorge 
The dead, and g:oans horrisonous deplore.” 


Those who wish for more may turn to Mr. 
Wall's volume, where they will find 500 octavo 
pages illuminated with a similar splendor. 


Tue Massacuvusetts Quarterty Review. No. 12. 


Sept., 1850. Boston : Coolidge & Wiley. 

This number contains the following articles :— 
1. The Right of Petition. 2. Geology of the Ex- 
ploring Expedition. 3. Hawthorne’s Scarlet Let- 
ter. 4. American and Alpine Botany Compared. 
5. Different Christologies of the New Testament. 
6. Short Reviews and Notices. We regret to see, 
from “the Editor’s Farewell to the Readers,”’ that 
this is the last number of the Review. It has 
contained a fair proportion of interesting and val- 
uable articles ; and Sesides this, it has furnished a 
convenient medium through which those writers 
who were chiefly instrumental in establishing it 
might express their peculiar views. 

Tue Comriete Works or Suaksrgans. By J. O. Hall 


well. Published by Tallis, “Willoughby & Co., New 
York. For sale by Crosby & Nichols, Boston. 


We have received the third number of this beau- 
tiful edition of Shakspeare, containing the conclu- 
sion of “ Two Gentlemen of Verona,” and the be- 


for literature. , Pginning of “ The Merry Wives of Windsor. 


We quote a part of the graceful and beautiful 
Dedication with which the volume commences, — 
Art's perfect forms no moral need, 
And beauty is “ its own excuse ;” 
Put for the dull and floweriess wee: 


Some healing virtue still must plead, 
And the rough ore must find its honors in its use. 


So haply these, my simple lays 
Of homely toil, may serve to show 
The orchard bloom and tasselled maize 
That skirt and gladden duty’s ways, 
The unsung beauty hid life's common things below ! 


Haply from them the toiler, bent 
Above his forge or plough, may gain 
A maniier spirit of content, 
And feel that life is wisest spent 
Where the strong working hand makes strong the 
working brain :— 


The doom which to the guilty peir 
Without the walls of Eden came, 
Transforming sinless ease to care 
And rugged toil no more shal! bear 
The burden of old crime, or mark of primal shame. 


A blessing now—a curse no more ; 
nce He, whose name we breathe with awe, 
The coarse mechanic vesture wore,— 
A poor man toiling with the poor, 
In jabor, as in prayer, fulfilling the same law. 


Tue Atrine GLee Sincer; a Complete Collection of Sec- 
ular and Social Music. Arranged in Four Vocal Parts. 
By William B. Bradbury. New York: Mark H. New- 
man & Co. 


This work may be taken as a specimen ofa 
class of secular music books which has become 
popular within a few years. They indicatean un- 
settled condition of musical taste in the commu- 
nity. They are formed from the most heteroge- 
neous materials, the best and worst to be found. 
Oratorios, Operas, German and English Songs, 
are all laid under contribution and placed side by 
side with Tyrolean airs, popular barrel organ 
tunes, and original music of no very high order. 
This is rendered more objectionable by the prac- 
tice of simplifying the good music, in which pro- 
cess much of its original force is lost, and by har- 
monizing popular melodies, thus making an easy 
four part glee of what was written for a song. 

Some of these may at first have a pleasing effect 
to unpractised ears, but they cannot fail to become 
offensive by repetition. A reformation in our 
books of Psalmody has already commenced. A 
disposition to return to the original versions of our 
Standard church tunes is very perceptible. A cor- 
responding improvement in books of secular mu- 
Sic will follow, 


Curist Crucirimp ; an Epic Poem in Tweive Books. By 

William Ellis Wall, M. A. Trinity College, Oxford. 

We chanced the other day to drag from the 
concealment where it had lain for seventeen 
years, its leaves uncut, a Poem of such remark- 
able quality, that we feel moved to do something 
towards bringing it to the acquaintance of our 
teaders. It seems that near the beginning of the 
Present century, one William Ellis Wall, M.A. 
of Trinity College, Oxford, exeogitated the plan 
of a literary work, which, he fondly thought, 
Would immortalize him along with the few kings 
of Song. The result was, “* Christ Crucified, 
an Epic Poem, in twelve books.”’ Alas! the 
Vain hopes of ambitious man. To dream of an 
unchallenged seat beside Homer and Milton, as 
Our author evidently did with full confidence, is 
easy ; but to win it, “ hoc opus, hic labor est.” 

The Poem comprises fifteen thousand mortal 
lines. The supernatural machinery is drawn 
entirely from Milton and Dante, and Mr. Wall 
18 a8 remarkable as those great poets, but uafor- 
‘unately in quite an opposite way. While they 
travel along the mountain summits, his song 


Tue Ivivustraaten Domestic 


Bisite. By Rev. Ingram 
Cobbin. 


Mew York: Samuel Hueston. 

We have received from Redding & Co., 8 State 
street, the fourth number of this work. It has reach- 
ed the end of Deuteronomy. 


Tue ANGLO-AmMeRIcAN New Cuvuren Reposirory. 
Conducted by George Bush, A.M. New York. 
This work may be found in Boston at the 
Bookstore of Otis Clapp, 23 School street. 
Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox. Vol. 41. 1850. 
Tue Paxoruist., Vol., No. 8. Boston: Crocker 


& Brewster. 





(> The Society under the pastoral care of Rev. 
Chandler Robbins, will meet for public worship at 
the Chapel in Freeman Place, Beacon Street, on 
Sunday morning next, at the usual hour. 

The seats will be free till about the first of Oc- 
tober, when the pews will be sold at auction. Itis 
understood that individuals have offered to be res- 
ponsible for any pews that may not be disposed of, 
so that there can be no possibility of any debt fall- 
ing upon the Society. Such an arrangement is 
excellent, and as the pews will be sold at a low rate 
through the generosity of a few members of the 
Society, there will be every inducement offered to 
those who may wish to become proprietors. 





0 The Unitarian Society at Bucksport, Me. 
gratefully acknowledge the gift of a beautiful Bi- 
ble and 52 Waterston’s Service and Hymn Books 
from Mrs. Maria Cary of Brooklyn, New York. 





Tue Stave Trapt in Cura. On the very night 
preceding the landing of the late Cuban Expedi- 
tion at Cardenas, a large vessel came quietly up to 
the wharf, and landed six hundred negroes from 
the hold, poor, miserable, half-dead shadows of 
men, who had been torn from their homes in Africa, 
and introduced into the Island by the consent and 
to the great profit of the Captain-General of Cuba, 
Shortly after this occurrence, a bag containing 
about $20,000 was found at the door of the Captain- 
General’s sleeping room, which—as there appears 
no acknowledgmz2nt for the same in the published 
reports of the receipts by the Treasury—we pre- 
sume, went to swell the already large pile of sav- 
ings of Conde Alzoy during his very economical 
administration. These facts we learn from a high- 
ly intelligent citizen lately from Cuba, who was in 
the vicinity of the transactions when they occurred, 
and they have been substantially confirmed by the 
statements of others. [N. 0. Delta. 





Carrier Piceons. We hear from France of as- 
tonishing results obtained with carrier pigeons, by 
the Societies which in Belgium devote themselves 
to the production of this bird in perfection. They 
are trained so as to traverse the whole of France 
from one end to the other in less than a day; re- 
cently a number were sent to Pampeluna in Spain, 
to be let loose and return by flight to Brnssels. On 
the 10th ult. the pigeon-raising Society called the 
Visible of Brussels, let fy 63 pigeons from Lyons 
at5 A.M. Prizes were given to the owners of the 
birds, which should quickest reach Brussels. The 
first prize was won by Mr. J. Vanhaelen, whose pig- 
eon arrived 31 minutes past 2 o’lock. P. M.: the 
second prize was won by a pigeon which came at 
39 minutes past 2: the third at 20 minutes before 
three. The distance from Lyons to Brussels by 
railroad is about 600 miles, which the first pigeon 
flew over in 74 hours. 





Quicx InrELLicence. On Saturday the Tele- 
graph communicated a message from Washington 
to New Orleans ahead of time. The message left 
Washington at 30 minutes past eleven o'clock, 
Washington time, and reached here 5 minutes past 
eleven, New Orleans time, thus travelling about 
twice as fast as the apparent motion of the Sun 
round the earth, or correctly speaking, double the 
velocity of the earth’s motion on its own axis, as 
the difference of time between the two places is , 








Creeps like a sluggish stream, through the, 


about one hour. [N. 0, Com. Bulletin. 


jconveyed under my eae | to the penal 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Concress—40TH Weex. The important 
event of the past week is the passage in the 
Senate of the Fugitive Slave bill. On Monday, 
Mr. Webster’s bill, offered as a substitute, was 
rejected by a large majority. Amendments by 
Messrs. Chase and Winthrop, the latter propos- 
ing to give fugitive slaves the right of habeas 
corpus, and a trial befure District Judges, were 





re ’ 

On Tuesday, an amendment by Mr. Pratt, 
providing for the recovery of the value of the fu- 
gitive. in case he his not given up on proof ot 
his identity, was warmly discussed, northern 
Senators generally opposing it. 

On Wednesday, Senators Dayton and Berrien 
continued the debate against Senators Mason 
and Pratt in favor of the amendment. 

On Thursday, Mr. Pratt offered an amend- 
ment to his amendment, providing that the 
owner of a slave shall pay back the price 
recovered to the United States, if the fugitive is 
subsequently given up, but it was rejected. Mr. 
Underwood then offered substantially the provi- 
sions of the dead Compromise bill, as a substi- 
tute for Mr. Mason’s bill. 

On Friday, after several amendments by Mr. 
Jefferson Davis were adopted, and one by Mr. 
Chase to strike out an unconstitutional part of 
Mr. Underwood’s substitute was rejected, Mr. 
Mason moved, and carried, additional sections to 
his bill, proposing a fine of $1000 upon U. S. 
Marshals, if they refused to arrest fugitives, and 
making them liable for the full value of the 
slaves, if allowed to escape while in the Mar- 
shal’s custody. These provisions were added to 
Mr. U’s substitute, when the whole was rejected. 
Mr. Mason’s bill was further amended, by in- 
serting a section to extend the operation of the 
bill to the territories, to authorize their magis- 
trates to issue processes for the arrest of fugi- 
tives, and give U. S. Commissioners concurrent 
jurisdiction with Circuit and District Judges. 

What passed at this stage of the bill, we give 
inthe words of a correspondent of the daily 

ress. 
The question ofengrossment then recurring, 
Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, offered an amend- 
ment, to authorize the sending an agent to look 
after free colored seamen, or colored citizens from 
free States, who may be imprisoned, or deprived 
of liberty, in Southern ports. 

This led to an animated debate, Messrs. Da- 
vis, Winthrop and Baldwin ably sustaining the 
amendment, and Messrs. Butler, Berrien, and 
Jefferson Davis earnestly opposing it. 

Mr. Berrien said it aimed a most deadly blow 
at Southern institutions, and would allow the in- 
troduction cf emissaries to incite insurggection. 
It was more calculated to arouse Southern feel- 
ings than any act ever passed by Congress. 

Messrs. Davis and Winthrop showed that 
Massachusetts had great cause of complaint upon 
this subject. 

After several unsuccessful efforts to postpone, 
to give time for further discussion, Mr. Davis's 
amendment was rejected by a large majority. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed by 
a vote of 27 to 12—Senators Baldwin, Bradbury, 
Chase, Cooper, Davis, of Massachusetts, Dayton, 
Dodge, of Wisconsin, Green, Smith, Upham, 
Walker and Winthrop, voting against it—and 
then it was passed by precisely the same vote. 
The Senate thereupon adjourned over to Mon- 


day. 
The House has been principally busied, with- 


Enetisn Pavrerism. The annual report of 
the Poor Law Board of England,—they were 
formerly called the Poor Law Commissioners— 
for the year 1849, has just made its apearance in 
English papers. It gives a large body of statis- 
tics relating to the causes and cure of pauperism 
in Great Britain—where, by the way, there are 
more poor than in any other nation of Europe, 
‘except Belgium. 

During the year 1849, the sam expended “for 
the relief of the poor in England and Wales, 
was £5,792,963; during the year 1848, the-sum 
similarly applied was £6,180,765, showing a 
decrease of expenditure in the more recent year 
of £387,802, £6 6s. per cent. Or if, instead 
of looking at the money expended, we look at 
the number of paupers relieved we find still a de- 
crease. In 602 unionswith a population esti- 
mated to be near upon sixteen millions, on the 
1st of January, 1849, 987,996 persons were re- 
ceiving relief, while in the same unions on the 
ist of January, 1850, the number relieved had 
decreased 63,324, a decrease which, taking into 
account the increase of population, amounts to 
64 per, cent. 

But this decrease does not show that there is 
any permanent improvement in the condition of 
the people, because the year 1848, owing to some 
temporary and local causes, was the worst year 
since 1835. Comparing 1849, with 1839, for 
instance, it is found that there has been a large 
increase in the number of the poor, and of course 
in the expenditures for their support. At any 
rate, uuder the most favorable circumstances, it 
seems that one out of every seventeen of the 
British population are receiving parochial relief, 
either in or out of the work-houses. 

But this estimate does not include the com- 
mon street beggars and vagrants, nor yet those 
who are maintained by various charitable socie- 
ties, ane beneficiary organizations. Adding these 
to the regular paupers, we may say, that at least 
one out of every ten persons in Great Britain is 
a mendicant. 

The report distributes the frightful mass of 
destitution and wretchedness in this wise :— 





Insane, in round numbers, about 14,300 
Vagrants, in round numbers, about 4,000 
Able bodied adults (male and female,) 

in round numbers, about 70,500 
Male and female adults (mostly aged 

and infirm), in round numbers, 

about 368,000 
Children under 10, in round numbers 

about : 363,000 

Total, 924,800 


Tt will be seen that the bulk of those relieved 
is made up of the aged and children, yet a large 
number are set down as able bodied adults. 

It may be some encouragement to thoze persons 
in this city, who have lately interested them- 
selves in the establishment of free public baths,to 
state, that the number of English vagrants has 
fallen off some 58 per cent, and that the Board 
ascribes it to the introduction among the poorer 
classes, by means of baths, of greater habits of 
cleanliness. [N. Y. Evening Pust. 


Had Mr Calhoun lived, he would, it is be- 
lieved by many, have united finally with Mr. 
Clay in favor of a general and comprehensive 
scheme of adjustment.—Among the facts which 
induce this opinion is that he spoke encourag- 
ingly to Mr. Webster as to his course, and after 
Mr. Webster had made his speech, Mr. Calhoun 





out definite action, on the Civil and Dipolmatic 
Appropriation bill. An unsuccessful effort was | 
made on Monday to fix a day for commencing the | 
discussion on the Senate bills for New Mexico, 

California and Utah. ‘The strongest personali- | 
ties have characterized the proceedings through- | 
out the week.—[ Watchinan. 


German Popctation in THe West. We 
learn from the Rev Mr. Riege, a German clergy- 
man now visiting Massachusetts, that in the 
single State of Missouri, where he resides, there 
are no fewer than 200,000 of his countrymen al- 
ready located as permanent residents, making in| 
all full one-fourth of the entire population of the 
State. This is a fact of no little interest in vari- 
ous aspects. It is interesting as showing the 
rapidity and extent of foreign immigration to our 
shores, and the very large proportion of foreign 
element already incorporated into our civil and 
political, and soon to be incorporated also into 
our social structure. It is interesting in is bear- 
ing upon the great question of the day, the 
struggle now going on between freedom and 
slavery in this country. With very few excep-| 
tions, these Germans are, almost to a man, on the 
side of freedom in this struggle, holding slavery | 
in abhorrence, and looking upon the slave-mas- | 
ter as a sort of uncivilized and demi-savage be- 
ing, altogether below other men in the scale of 
humanity and respectibility. If one of these 
Germans happens to marry a slave property, as 
the phrase is, he is regarded by the rest as hav- 
ing degraded himself, or Jost caste, and taey no 
longer associate with him on terms of fellowship | 
as formerly. It is certainly a fact of no little) 
moment, that one fourth the population of Mis- | 
souri, one of the strongholds of slavery, hold the 
views now stated, in regard to the system. 

[Congregationalist 





Statistics or St, Lovis. An interesting re- 
port of the population of St. Louis, from 1820 to 
1850,has been submitted to the City Ccunel : 


an increase from 1520 to 1830 of six per cent. per | 
annum. 

In 1840 the whole popniation of the city was 
16,469—showing an increase from 1830 to 1840 of 
14 6-10 per cent. per annum. 

In 1850 the whole population is estimated at 
about 80,000—showing an increase from 1840 to 
1850 of 38 6-10 per cent. per annam. 

The increase ot real estate in the city, from 1842 
to 1850—a period of nine years—may be seen by 
the following: 

Assessed value in old limits, in 1842 $9,061.690 
“ “ ss és 1850 18,047,486 

Being an increase of 22 per cent. per annum. 

Assessed value in new limits in 1842 $3,039,328 
se “ 6s is 1850 11 629,162 

Being an increase of 424 per annum. 

The assessed value of taxable property within 
the whole city, in 1842, was $12,101 018; and the 
assessed value in 1850, was $29 676,649—being an 
increase of 274 per cent. per annum. 

The assessed value of property belonging fo the 
city of St. Louis, on the Ist of August, 1850 (ex- 
cepting the city common) was $597 913 81; and 
the assessed value of city common belonging to the 
city, at the same period, was $58 1,3941—making 
the total value of property belonging to the city at 
$1,179 304 81. 


Eccuesiasticat Statistics. Last week we 
| published a table, showing the present condition 
of the Congregational Churches in this Common- 
wealth, and for the sake of convenience to our 
readers, we now reduce the same facts into a 
more popular form. There are 26 Congrega- 
‘tional Associations in this State, embracing from 
‘eight to thirty-five churches each; there are 
| 458 churches, of which 53 are without pastors or 
}stated supplies. There are 359 pastors, and 92 
|ministers without charge. The number of 
| church members is 63, 671, about one third of 
‘which are males. During the past year, the 
churches have received 2,685 members; 1004 
have died ; 1456 have been dismissed to other 
churches, 109 have been excommunicated ; 429 
{adults have been baptized and 1,239 infants, and 
there were 59,335 scholars in their Sabbath 
Schools. [Christian Times. 








Tue Waves or tHe Atiantic.—At the late 
meeting of the British Association, an important 
paper was read by Rev. Dr. Scoresby, on the 
‘ subject of the magnitude of Atlantic waves, their 
‘velocity and phenomena. In this paper, Dr. 
| Scoresby, who is a veteran sailor as well as a 
{gound divine, gave a vivid description of a storm 
which he had witnessed on the Atlantic; and 
j Stated that the result of his ubservations on that 

occasion was, that he had discovered that the 
theight of the waves from the trough to the crest 
‘ was 43 feet, and that their average velocity was 
32. and a fraction miles per hour. This, it was 
stated, confirmed the observations made on the 
velocity of waves reported to the association in 
1845 by Mr. Scott Russell, who set down their 
velocity at from 30 to 31 miles an hour. 


Atlin 





An Arcument ror Sassatu Schoors. The 
author of the “‘ Convict-ship ” says, “of 1,065 pris- 
‘oners who have, in five different voyages, been 


— 


colonies of Australia, fourteen only had been edu- 


spoke of it as presenting a ground upon which 
an adjustment could be made. 

In 1848 Mr. Calhoun sustained the Clayton 
Compromise ; and in the same session, he voted 
for the extension of the Missouri Compromise 
line to the Pacific. After voting for this as an 
amendment, he voted against the bill, while his 
colleagues voted for it. But Mr. Calhoun pri- 
vately, at the time, explained his reasons. He 
did not wish the Compromise to pass by his 
vote, but he wished it passed. 

Mr. Calhoun wanted no disunion, nor ** tempo- 
rary secession’’ now. He was in favor of patch- 


| ing up a ‘* temporary” truce. 


But what he did meditate will appear from his 
works when published. I allude to his treatise on 
the constitution, the history, and the government 
of the United States, which is to be published. 
He looked to an ultimate hut peaceful separa- 
tion. In confirmation of this fact, | may state 
that, not many days before his death, in conver- 
sation with a friend, he remarked: ** the coun- 
try can now bear two separate cogfederacies.”’ 

He did not intend to bring abvut this separa- 
tion by any violent means. The object was to 
be approached by gradual and constitutional steps. 
In fact, itis inferred and believed, that he had 
prepared a new constitution for the United 
States, which we shal! see in his treatise. This 
constitution was to allow of two executives, one 
to be chosen by the South and the other by the 
North, and each to have a veto on the other, 
their concurrence being requisite for any action. 

This system was, of course, to be tried till it 
failed, which would be pretty suon; and then 
the two separate confederations would be al- 
ready in part organized, and their boundaries 
would be already recognized and established. 

Such were the bold and erratic speculations 
in which Mr. Calhoun indulged. He was bolder 
in speculation than in action, as the nullification 
affair showed. When that matter was about to 
come to a collision of arms between South Car- 
olinia and General Jackson, and the latter had 
sworn ** by the Eternal’ that he would, if a 


In 1820 the population of the ey gy 41,123 ; | drop of blood was spilled, hang Calhoun, Hayne 
and in 1830 whole population was 6.694—showing | and Hamilton, for treason, Mr. Calhoun, then in 


the Senate, manifested much anxiety to ward of 
the shock. 

He himself first broached the subject of a com- 
vromise to Mr. Clay. ‘The compromise of the 
“ariff was brought forward by Mr. Clay, with 
Mr. Calhoun’s assent, and was accompanied 
by thé force bill. 

Mr. Calhoun was anxious to have the com- 
romise bill passed, but did not wish to vote for 
it himself. Mr. Clay insisted, however, that 
Mr. Calhoun should vote for it, as a condition, 
and the only one, upon which he would offer it. 
[Cor. N. Y. Jour. Com. 


Tue Abolitionists held a a large convention at 
Cazenovia, N. Y., on the 21st inst. Frederick 
Douglass was appointed President. The mem- 
bers, white and colored, numbered about 2000. 
A committee, consisting of three white and two 
colored delegates, reported two addresses—one 
from the fugitives of the North to the slaves of 
the South, and the other to the abolition party. 
A large sum of money was raised to defray the 
expenses of Mr. Chaplin’s trial. In the address 
to the party, Mr. Chaplin is recommended as a 
candidate for the Presidency, to be nominated at 
the coming Oswego convention. resolution 
presented, proclaimed the motto—‘* Chaplin, 
‘reedom, and Civil War! "’ If a convention to 
beat this can be got up at the South, ultraism is 
more rampant there than we ever imagined. 
This Cazenovia movement is by the Gerrit Smith 
branch of the abolitionists. [Watchman. 


American Screntiric Convengton. This body 
has been holding a highly interesting session at 
New Haven. Among the distinguished men pres- 
ent, were Professors Agassiz, Horsford and Pierce, 
of Cambridge, Lieut. Davis, U. S. N., Prof. Bache, 
of the Coast Survey, Prof. Mitchell, of the Cincin- 
nati Observatory, Dr. Elwyn, of Pa., Professors 
Johnson and Henry, of Washington, Olms:ead, the 
two Silliman’s, Dame, Herrick and Loomis, of Yale 
College, and President Woolsey. The papers read 
were all interesting and valuable. 


Curious Statement. It is stated that the build- 
ing for the Exhibition of 1851 will contain 500 
miles of window sashes, 100 miles of putty, 24 
miles of zinc guttering, 8 miles to drive under 
cover. The building will be wholly of glass, wood 
frame, ani iron pillars. In one position the spec- 
tator will be able to sce 1000 feet before him in one 
unbroken view. It is believed that the building 
will be so superb that the public, on whose behalf 
the opposition has been made, will be the frst to 
oppose its removal. A writer in the Builder states 
that 150 tons of putty will be required to make the 
building. [European Times. 


Commencement at Bowpoin.—We under- 
stand that the two principal Literary Societies in 
College have united to celebrate this anniversary 
—an excellent arrangement, considering the lim- 
ited time ; and that an oration before them is 
expected from Mr. Butler of Vermont, and 3 

m from Mr. Upton of Washington, D. C. ; 

r. Sprague of Albany, N. Y., is expected to 

address the Phi Beta Kappa, and Mr. Weston of 








cated in a Sunday School.” 


Gorham, to deliver a poem. [Portland Mircor. 


The political growth of Ohio is one of the cu- 
riosities of the Republic. It exhibits the expan- 
sive power of the Representative system in a re- 
markable manner. Mr. Mansfield writing from 
Ohio gives the following in a table of the increase 
of the Representatives in Congress, after each 
successive census : 


From 1803 to 1813 Ohio had 1 
‘© §1813-to 1823 * me: 6 
‘* §1823 to 1833 * " 13 
** §1833 to 1843 ‘* ni 19 
‘* 1843 to 1850 * i 21 


When Ohio had one Representative Virginia 
had nineteen. Now Virginia has fifteen and 
Ohio twenty-one. The man now lives ia his 
plain frame house on the banks of the Miami who 
was for ten years the sole Representative of the 
Ohio, in the Congress of the United States! No 
parallel to this fact can be found on record. 
Should Congress advance the ratio of represen- 
tation from 70,000 (the present number,) to 90,- 
000, still the Representatives of Ohio will great- 
ly increase. 








HENRY PETITES & CO, 


HAVE REMOVED 
THEIR LARGE AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 


CARPETS 


—TO THE— 
NEW GRANITE WAREHOUSE, 


IN SUMMER STREET, 
NEXT TO TRINITY CHURCH. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


English and American Carpetings, 
For Sale in great variety, and at the Lowest Prices. 
FLOOR OIL CLOTHS, 


OF ALL WIDTHS AND PRICES. 


CITIZENS AND STRANGERS 


Who visit the city, are invited to call and view this exten- 

sive establishment, where are offered for sale as large an 

assortment of CARPETINGS, as can be found in any 

Warehouse in the United States—all of which are warrant- 

ed to be of the best quality, and PERBECTLY FAST COLORS. 
august31 2mis 





RE VISED EDITION, 


THE EARTH AND MAN: 


Lectures on Comparative Physical Geo hy, in 
its relation lo the History of Mankind. 4 


BY ARNOLD GUYOT. 


TRANSLATED BY PROFESSOR C. C. FELTON. 
Second Edition Revised, 


HIS work has been extensively introduced into the 
Higher Schools, and sought for by teachers and others, 
desirous of perfecting th ives in this i ing sci 

It has been re-published in London by two rival houses, 
and translated into the French and German languages. The 
highest commendations have been awarded it, by teachers, 
professors, and the public Press. 


(From George B. Emerson, Esq., Boston.] 
“The work contains much which has not been made ac+ 
cessible to English readers, and much of original generali+ 
zation, which render it a most valuable work It ought to 
be in the hands of every teacher of Geography. It will ens 
able him to read and understand the high lessons which the 
study of nature is calculated to teach, but which, without 
some guiding philosophical preriples, are apt to be missed, 
or io be lost sight of. It wilfenable him, in very many 
particulars, to give an interest to the study of Geography, 
which mere a unassociated facts can never 








> Cenrenniat CeLesration.—The First Church and 
Soc:ety in Athol will celebrate the One Hundredth Anniver- 
sary of the formation of said Church, on Monday, the 9th 
of September, ensuing. 

An Historical Di will be deli d in the meeting 
house of the First Church. Services to commence at 2 
o’clock, P. M. 

A social gathering will be held in the evening at the Town 
Hall, at which addresses are expected from the elder Clergy 
in the vicinity, and from other gentlemen, who are expected 


to be present. 
In behalf of the Committee of Arrangements, 
JONATHAN STRATTON, 
Chairman. 





aug3l 





a7 Notice.—The Ladies of the First Congregational 
4 nitarian) Society in Uxbridge propose holding a f AIR in 

‘aft’s Hall, on the evening of Thursday, September 12th, 
the proceeds of which will be devoted to indispensable re- 
pairs in and upon their Church. 

Refreshments will be provided, and they will offer for 
sale a variety of fancy and useful articles. They will be 
pleased to see their friends from other places, and will be 

rateful for donations in any form. Donations from their 
riends in Boston may be sent to MKS. FISHER, No. 13 





ach Street. aug3l 
Uxbridge, August 27. 
a7 Norice.—The next Annual Meeting of the Plymouth 


County Bible Society will be holden at Plymouth, on the 
llth of September, at Rev. Mr. Porter’s Church, at 10 
o'clock, A. M., when a Sermon will be preached by Rev. 
Mr. Ward, ef Abington. There will also be public services, 
commencing at 2 o’clock, P. M., when addresses will be 
given by several individuals. J.C. TuHacuea, 
august24 Scribe of the P. C. B. 8. 





tr Suyvay Scuoot Society.—The Treasurer of the 
Sunday School Society acknowledges the receipt of Ten 
Dollar=, contributed by the Teachers and Pupils of the 8un- 
day School at Eastport, Me., of which the Rev. George M. 
Rice is the present Pastor, to constitute Mr. Patmon 
Houghton a Life Member of the Society. 


Boston, August 27. aug3l 





ar Worcester West Association.—There will be a 
meeting of this Association at Athol, on Monday, Septem- 
ber 9th, at 10 o'clock, A. M. Brethren will please observe 
the change in the hour of meeting. 

aug31 HENRY F. BOND, Scribe. 





cr Notice.—The Middlesex North Association will 
hold their next meeting at Rev. Mr. Woodbury’s, in Con- 
cord, N. H., ou Weduesday, Sept. 4th, at '0 o’clock, A. M. 

aug2} 2t JOSEPH C. SMITH, Scribe. 





ar Notice.—The next meeting of the Plymouth and 
Bay Ministerial Association, will be held at the residence of 
Rev. Mr. Leonard, in Marshville, on Tuesday, September 3, 
at 5 o’rlock, P. M. E. NUTE, Jr, 

aug3l Scribe. 





ay Notice.—The Quarterly Charity Lecture will be 
preached in the Old South Church, to-morrow evening, at 
7 o'clock. aug31 





Ty Wanrev.—Copies of the “Christian Register ” of 
April 7th, 1819, (No. 14,) are wanted at this office. Persons 
who have this number to spare, wil! do the Publisher a 
kindness by forwarding them by mail, or otherwise, direct- 
ed “ Christian Register, Boston.” aug24 





77 Pratvats Boarp. Gentlemen and Ladies or families 
travelling, and visiting the city for a few days or weeks, 
will find pleasant accommodations at the house of the Pub- 
lisher of this paper, No. 1 Bedford Place. may 18 








MARRIAGES, 











In Charlestown, 2ist inst, by Rev. G. E. Ellis, Mr Fred- 
erick W. Robbins, of Plymouth, to Miss Mary D. daughter 
of Capt John Wade, of Boston. 

In rast Medway, August 22, Horace Baker, Esq. of Bos- 
ton, to Miss Eiiza A. daughter of Rev. Luther Bailey. 








DEATHS, 











In North Bridgewater, 10th inst, Mr Jame+ Carey, aged 


en 8. 
In Keene, N. TH. 14th inst, Capt Henry Dorr, aged 70. 
Ou the 30th of July, at the resideace of George W. For- 

rest, near Tully, Lewis county, Mo., aged 58 years, Count 

de Laporte, well known in this city and vicinity as a teach- 
er of the French language, and once instructer in Harvard 

College. 











THE NEW GLEE BOOK. 


1E ALPINE GLEE-SINGER. By Witttam B. 

Brapsury, co-editor of “ The Mendelssohn Collec- 
tion,” “The N. Y. Choralist,” “ Psaimodist,” and author 
of various other musical works. 

We have just published The Alpine Glee Singer, a new 
col'ection of the most beautiful and popular secular music, 
in four vocal parts, for choirs, musical societies, and social 
music parties Its leading features are— 

A great variety of new aud beautiful Swiss Melodies 
harmonized. 

Alpine and Tyrolese Melodies—The choicest variety 
ever presented to American singers. 

Popular German People’s or Students’ Songs—In parts, 
from the pens of eminent modern German composers. 

Popular Songs Harmonized—A variety of the most pop- 
ular English, Scotch and American songs, harmonized. 

Original Pieces—Of the author’s choicest secular com- 
positions. 

Highly Finished Pieces—A select number of highly fin- 
ished four-voice compositions, by Mendelssohn, Hauptinan, 
Kreutzer, and others. 

Operatic Melodies—A choice variety of light, favorite 
operatic melodies, harmonized. 

Flora’s Festival—A Cantata ; re-arranged and harmon- 
ized for adult choirs and classes, complete in itself as a mu- 
sical recreation, and equai'y beautiful as disconnected four- 
voice songs, duetts, solos, &c. 

Vocal Exercises, &c.—In addition to the above will be 
found a full set of vocal exercises for Choirs and Singing 
Classes, chiefly from Panseron, together with Labluche’s 
celebrated instruction for the cultivation and management 
of the voice, the whole constituting a work for all classes 
of singers, we believe “ not a little advance of anything of 
the kind that has appeared in this country.” 

MARK H. NEWMAN & CO. 
189 Broadway, New York. 

For sale in Roston by B. B MUSSEY & CO. and at the 
office of the Musical Guzette, and at the various bookstores. 

august31 Stis 


CLASSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL 
SCHOOL. 





his School, at 374 Tremont Row, for the preparation 
of lads for the Freshman Class, or for advanced standiug in 
the University. or for business. 

Believing that, however indisp ble abundant know- 
ledge may be for a teacher, however valuable facility in 
imparting instruction, still the ability to penetrate charac- 
ter and control motives, toinspire the love of knowledge 
and of self-improvement, is his highest qualification, the un- 
dersigned aims to employ assiduously these great means of 
education, And as intelligence is a high result of educatios, 
and steady habits of application a better, and faculties well 
disciplined to accuracy and sustained force the highest, he 
devotes himself to these great objects of the training of the 
mind, while he strives to conduct to right issues that of the 
heart. 





Terms—$37} per quarter. 

Parents and Guardians are referred to either of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen—Jared Sparks, LL. D., Prof. C. C. Fel- 
ton, tion. Peleg Sprague, Hon. Josiah Quincy, Jr., Charles 
G. Loring, Exq., Rev. Wm. M. Rogers, George M. Dexter, 


Esq., John T. Heard, Esq. 
august31 WM. H. BROOKS. 





Taam LIVING AGE. No. 329. 12} cents. 


ConrentTs. 
1. Montaigne and Emerson—New York Recorder. 
2. Fletcher and Milton—Ladies’ Companion. 
3. Condorcet—Quarterly Review. 
4. Maurice Tiernay, Ch. VI-VIII.—Dublin University 
Magazine. 
5. The Euharmonic Organ—Samuel A. Eliot. 
Poetay—Christmas Day in the Bush ; Words for Music. 


Snort ArTicLes—About a Parrot; Danger of Steam 
Ships; Depths of European Seas; Rescue at Niagara; A 
Suttee; tron Vessels of War; Exhibition of 1851; Death of 
Mr. James Swith; Peace Congress ; Lamartine ; Horse- 
balloon; Hume on America. 

Published weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. LITTELL 
& CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. 

august 31. 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION. 


HE Subscriber's next term wi!l commence on Monday, 

Sept. 2. He will also take six more boys of twelve 
years of age and upwards into his room, and wiil receive 
older private pupils, of either sex, in English or Classical 
| studies. He will prepare young men for College tor the 
Freshman or Sophomore class. Apply after Sept. 2, at 
| his reom, basement of Chauncy Place Chureh. 
aug3l 4tis W. P. ATKINSON, 


: YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. 


} (BNHIS School offers every facility for a thorough physi- 
} cal, mtellectual and accomplished Education. Terms, 
| fut course, $30 per quarter, of $100 per year. Partial 
course according to special arrangement. 

Education superintended at home, if desired. 

+ ‘Application may be made from 10 till 12 o'clock, A. M., 
‘at the school, 339 Washington street, 5 doors south of West 
street, up stairs. FRANCIS L. CAPEN, A. M., 

aug3l f Principal. 














WESTFORD ACADEMY. 
JE Fall Term at this Institution will commence en 
Wednesday, September 11. 
Cuar.es H. Wueecer, A. M., Principal. 
Miss ELLEN G. Gace, Assistant. 


Tuition $3.00 per quarter. Board $1.50a2.00 per week. 
ba J. W. P. ABBOT, 


Westford, August 27. Rec’y. of Trustees. 





YOUNG LADY who can furnish unquestionable ref- 
A erences, wishes to engage as an attendant of a lady or 
“family travelling abroad. 
Inquire of the Publisher of the Christian Register, No. 22 
School street, or at his house, No. 1 Bedford Place. 
may 18 istf 


‘oe Subscriber will, on MONDAY, Sept. 2d, re-open ing 


ADAMS’S 


NEW ARITHMETICAL SERIES, 


FOR SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 
PUBLISHED BY 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 110 Washington St., Bost. 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 254 Pearl Street, New York. 
J. W. PRENTISS & CO., Keene, N. H. 


— Publishers respectfully invite the attention of 
Teachers, Superintendents, Commictees, and the 
friends of Education generally, to this valuable Series oF 
Scxuoot Books, which have obtained an unprecedented 
popularity in every part of the Union. Copies may be ob- 
tained, for exa uination, on application to them or to Booa- 
sellers generally. The Series comprise : 

1.—PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, on MENTAL OPERA- 
TIONS IN NUMBERS ; BEING AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
REVISED EDITION OF ADAMs’s NEW ARITHMETIC. 

Mince" wg dapt yey dual expansion of the in- 
tellect of the young pupil. also to give him a thorough 
mental discipline.” Fhe covengument te based upon the 
principle, that “if the understanding is properly reached. 
the memory will take cure of itself.” It is pronounced by 
pans pa teachers, “‘ the best Mental Arithmetic in the 
market. 


Il.—ADAMS’S NEW ARITHMETIC, REVISED EDI- 
TION ; BEING A REVISION OF ADaMs’s New ARITHME- 
TIC, FIRST PUBLISHED in 1827, wiTH a Key. 


Few works ever issued from the American press have 
acquired so great popularity as the “* New Arithmetic.” It 
is used in every State in the Union—has been republished 
in Canada, and has been traaslated and published in modern 
Greece. In the State of New York, it is the text-book in 
83 of the 155 academies reported in 1848. The illustrations 
of the cube and square roots, by diagrams, give this work 
@ peculiar value. 


Ill.—MENSURATION, MECHANICAL POWERS, 
AND MACHINERY.—This work contains a full and lucid 
explanation of the principles of mensuration, and a practi- 
cal application of these principles to the measurement of 
lines, superfices and solids ; also, a philosophical explana- 
tion of the simple mechanical powers, and their applic stion 
to machinery. 

It is designed to be studied in connection with the Arith- 
metic. It will be found to contain the knowled ze of the 
priociples of mensuration actuaily needed for the every day 
business of life. 


IV. -BOOK-KEEPING, containing a lucid explanation 
of the common method of Book-Keerinc By Sineue En- 
TRY ; a new, concise, and common sense method of Book- 
Keeping, for farmers, mechanics, retailers and professional 
men; methods of keeping books by figures; short methods 
of keeping accounts in a limited business ; exercises for the 
pupil; and various forms necessary for the transaction of 
business. Accompanied with Blank Books, for the use of 
learners. 

“This work is an Analytical System of Book-Keeping, 
divested of all superfluities and abstruse technicalities, and 
adapted to the system of instruction in classes, the method 
of teaching now adopted in every department of education 
in well-arranged and wel'-conducted schools.” 

a> For sale by Booksellers generally. 

3teow 
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MOREY’S 
COLD SALT WATER BATHS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Western Avenue, (Mill Dam,) Rear of the Ner 
Brick Block. 

PRICES REDUCED. £2 
SEASON TICKETS, TWO DOLLARS. 


MIS celebrated Establishment is now opened for the 
season. The Cold Shower and Swimming BATH has 
been removed into deeper water, which at all times is pure 
and abundant. The Ladies’ Baths are entirely removed 
from those of the Gentiemen, and are provided with Female 
Attendants. 4 
Invatips and CuiLpRen will receive particular atten- 
tion. 
Terms—eason Tickets, $2.00. 
Swimming taught by a competent professor. 
Additional rooms have been edded, with Fleeting Shower 
Baths, put up in the most approved style. Also, new Dres 
sing Rooms, which will at all times be found perfectly dry 


Pp to the youthful student. It brings the imngination 
and the desire to search into causes, to the aid of the mem- 
ory. The publication of the work will mark an era in the 
teaching of Geography.” 

The publi-hers has been favored with notices from Prof. 
Agassiz, Prof. George Ticknor, George 8. Hillard, Eoq? 
Charles Sumner, Esq., Prof. Benj. Peirce, Rev. E. N. Kir 
&c. 


NOTICES OF THE PRFS83. 

“Those who have been accustomed to regard Geography 
as a merely descriptive branch of learning, drier than the 
remainder biscuit after a voyage, will be «eliglted to find 
this hitherto unattractive pursuit converted into a science, 
the principles of which are definite and the results conclu- 
sive ; a science that embraces the investigation of natural 
laws and interprets their mode of operation ; which profess- 
es to discover in the rudest forms and apparently confused 
arrangement of the materials posing the p ts’ crust, 
anew mauifestation of the wisdom which has filled the 
earth with its riches. > To the reader we shall owe 
no apology, if we have said enough to excite his curiosity, 
and to persuade him to look to the book itself for further 
instruction.” (North American Review. 


“ The grand idea of the work is happily expressed by the 
author, where he calls it the geographical march of histo- 
ry. . . . The man of science will hail it as a beautiful 
generalization from the facts of observation. The Christian, 
who trusts in a merciful Providence, will draw courage 
from it, and hope yet more earnestly for the redemption of 
the most degraded portions of mankind. Faith, science, 
learning, poetry, taste, in a word,genius have liberally con- 
tributed to the production of the work urder review. Some- 
times we feel as if we were studying « treatise on the exact 
sciences ; at others, it strikes the ear like an epic poem.— 
Now it reads like history, aud now it sounds like prophecy. 
It will find readers in wha‘ever language it may be publish- 
ed; and in the elegant English dress which it has received 
from the accomplished pen of the translator, it will not fail 
to interest, instruct and inspire.” [‘/hristian Examiner. 





“ The work is one of high merit, exhibiting a wide range 
of knowledge, great research, and a philosophical spirit of 
investigation. Its perusal will well repay the most Jearned 
in such subjects, and give new views to all, «f man’s relne 
tion to the glube he inhabits.” [Silliman’s Journal, July, 
1849. 


“ These lectures form one of the most valuable contribus 
tions to geographical science that has even been published 
in this country. They inve-t the study of geograrhy with 
an interest which will, we doubt not, surprise and delight 
many. They will open an entire new world to most read- 
ers, and will be found «n invaluable nid to the teacher and 
student of geography.” (Evening Traveller. 


*- We venture to pronounce this one of the most interest- 
ing and instructive books which have come from the Amer- 
ican press for many a month. It abounds with the richest 
interest and instruction to every inte'ligent reader, and es- 
pecially fitted to awaken enthusiasm and delight ‘n all who 
are devoted to the study of natural science or the history of 


mankind.” [Providence Journal. 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
august2t Publishers, 59 Washington street. 





Dr. Bauer, Dentist, 
—AND— 
TEACHER IN THE ART OF DENTISTRY. 
Office No. 561 Washicgton street, Boston. 





new method of inserting artificial teeth, on fine Gold 
piates, without extracting the roots. of pivoting dam- 
aged, and of restoring decayed teeth, in the most durable 
manner, or of extracting them, without pain, and at very 
low prices 

Dr. Bauer in recommending his professional aid to the 
Boston community, begs leave to remark, that by a thor- 
ough, regular educat‘on and study in the best Universities in 
Germany, his long practice there, as also by several years 
practising with the most skilful dentists in the United States, 
be has acquired an experience in this art which places him 
among the most eminent in his profession. Dr. Bauer offers 
his services to insert artistical mineral teeth on fine God 
plates, pivoting with purest Gold, and to heal or extract 
sensitive and decayed teeth, aud in each and every branch 
in which the aid ofa practical dentist is required. Dr. B. 
has made it a particular rule that every patient receives 
a written guarantee stating the nature of the operation per- 
formed, the purity of the gold, and the genuineness of the 
inserted teeth, as also the term of years he warrants his 
work to last, and moreover he keeps a legal record in his 
office of his professional labors. 


The skill resuiting from a long practice, and the suitable 





and convenient. 

The proprietor would call attention to the fact, that 
though his establishment has been very much improved, the 
prices have been reduced. 

The Ladies and Geatlemen of Boston are respectfully in- 
vited to call. 

Open from sunrise to 10 0’clock, P. M. 

june22. uf TRUMAN MOREY. 





CAMBRIDGE 
Furniture and Carpet Warehouse. 


WHITNEY, BRACKETS & CO. 


Hie constantly for sale at their spacious Ware Rooms, 
near the Colleges, a very extensive assortment of 


FURNITURE, 


Bureaus, Tables, Bedsteads, Couches, Secretaries, Chairs, 
Looking Glasses, Refrigerators, Clocks, Entry Lampe, &c. 


CARPETINGS. 


Three-ply, superfine, fine, painted and Straw ; Stair Car- 
peting; Rods and Eyes. 


Feathers, Mattrasses, Feather Beds, &c. &c. 
tis aug3 


BOARDING SCHOOL. 


RS. ANNA Y. LORD’S Boarding School for Young 

Ladies, at Savin Hill Avenue, Dorchester, Mass., will 
commence September 16, 1890. The Principal will give 
her personal attention to the higher English branches, 
French, Spanish, and the Guitar, an® will be assisted by 
able and experienced Teachers. The Spanish and French 
languages will be spoken in the family. 


Board (including Fuel and Washing) and Tuition 
in English, French and Latin, for each Term of 
eleven weeks, payable in advance, 

Sy ae ba ee ea ee 

Italian, German, Drawing, Dancing and Music, on terms 

regulated by those of the Masters employed. 

There will be two vacations during the year, one from 

July 16 to September 16, and one of a week at Thanksgiv- 





A Day School for younger children, connected with the 
above, will be opened at the same time and place, under the 
charge of an experienced and faithful Teacher. 


REFERS TO 
Amos Lawrence, Esq., 
Philo 8. Shelton, Esq. 
David Reed, Esq, Publisher of the Christian 

Register, Boston, 
John Homans, M. D. on 
Henry |. Bowditch,M.D. “ 


Boston, 
“ 


Rev. 8. K. Lothrop, ead 
“ R.C. Waterston, S 
“ F. D. Huntington, “ 


D. Humphrey Storer, M. D. “* 
Rev. Abram Lamson, D. D., Dedham. 
Application can be made to MRS. LORD, at No. 1 Bed- 
ford Place, Boston, until September Ist, or on the premises 
in Dorchester. tf july27 





Notice to Physicians, 
AND THE PUBLIC GENERALLY. 


E subscriber, aware of the adulterations practised in 

preparing and powdering Drugs and Medicines for the 
market, and the difficulty experienced in distinguishing the 
pure, has arranged to have most of these articles powdered 
in his establishment. Samples of Drugs in their original 
state will be kept for comparison, and he has requested Dr 
A A. Hayes, State Assayer, to analyze at any time such 


offering them for sale, thereby insuring to phys cians pure 
Drugs and Medicines. WM. BROWN, 
481 Washington (corner of Eliot) street. 


N. B.—With the above arrangement, a'l can be supplied 
with pure and unadulterated medicines. Physicians of Bos- 
ton and vicinity are invited to call and examine the above 
arrangement, and see samples of pure Drugs and Medicines. 
No one allowed to put up prescriptions except those of long 
experience and perfect masters of their profession 

The sale of all fancy goods, confectionery, Boda, &c, dis- 
continued on Sunday. Physicians Prescriptions and Family 
Medicines dispensed as usual on that day. 

july 20 3m 





CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 


A NEW quarter will commence on MONDAY, Sept. 
2d. The pupils of the School, and those who intend 
joining it, are requested to be present, if possible, on that 
day, as general promotions will be made, avd new classes 
in Latin and the Modern Languages, wili be immediately 
formed. 

i> Catalogues containing terms, &c. may be found at 
the Bookstores of Messrs. W. D. Ticknor & Co. and W. P. 
Tewksbury ; and one of the Principals will be at the School 
house, in Chauncy Place, on Friday aud Saturday, August 
30th and 31st, from 9 till 2 o'clock. 
aug24 Stis THAYER & CUSHING. 





CHAPMAN HALL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


HE seventeeth annual teri of this School will com- 
mence on the first Monday in September next. 
Application for admission may be made to the Subscriber 
at his residence, No 4 Chay 

the present month. 

aug24 ep 4 





Place, on and after 26th of 
AMOS BAKER. 








R. HUNTER’S CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 
TRACTS—No 1, Agincourt: A contribution towards 
an authentic list of the commanders of the English Host, in 
King Henry the Fifth’s expedition to France in the third 
ear ofhis reign. No II, Collections concerning the early 
history of the founders of New Plymouth, the first Colo- 
nists of New England. No III, Milton; A Sheaf of Glean- 





ngs after his Biographers and Annotators. 1, Genealogical 
Investigation; 2, Notes on some of his Poems. By Joseph 
Hunter. For sale by 


aug3 LITTLE & BROWN, 112 Washington st. 


preparations as may ap ear of doubtf«l genuineness, before - 


in his office, enable him to execute every 
order, of whatever nature in dentistry it is, to the full satis- 
faction, a+ he flatters himself, of his patrons, and at the very 
lowest cash prices. 
Gold Filling one Tooth, 
Setting on Pivot with fine gold, 
Setting on Plate with fine gold, 
Extracting one Tooth, 
Cleansing “ 
Extracting with Chloroform, 
Half Set of Single Teeth, fine gold, 
Whole Set of Singic Teeth, fine gold, 
Whole Set of Double Teeth, 


> Teeth will be repaired at the lowest prices. 
may4 
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New Fashionable Upholstery 
AND FURNITURE STORE 
EDWARD HIXON, 

170 Washington Street, Boston, 


Won inform his friends and the publie that 

ad-lition to his Store No. 71 Cornhill, he ha 
taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op 
posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at a 
times the 


CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 


Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 
gether all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
CHAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 
in such faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. 


E. H. would also inform his friends that he has 
made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 


{> In accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subscriber has removed to Boston, 176 Washington 
Street, where he will be pleased to wait upon his 
friends and old patrons, and execute any orders that 
they may entrust to his care. 


dec2 lyie ABRAITAM KIMBALL. 


NEW SINGING BOOK, 


WIE “NEW CARMINA SACRA.” Perhaps no book 
of Church Music has had so extensive a circulation in 
this country as Carminy Sacra; and even now, when the 
pre-s teems with professedly new music books, this work 
holds on its way, and is probably more g-nerally used in 
the churches than any single work. Yet some portion of 
the tunes in the Carmina Sacra, being found less generally 
useful than might be wished, a thorough revision of the 
whole work was some months ago determined upon. 

Toe plan has been to retain the most valuable and uni- 
versally pleasing part of the former work as the basis of the 
hew; to reject such portions as experience proved to be the 
least useful, und to substitute choice tunes and pieces se- 
lected from the whole range of Mr. Mason’s formerly pepu- 
lar publications, and other works; and to append additional 
pages containing entirely new music. The work has been 
done, and in its present form doubtiess comprises one of 
the most important collections of Church Mu-ic ever pub- 
lished, affording all the interest and freshness of an entirely 
new production, without the same liubili'y to disappoint- 
ment. The book embraces over two hundred tunes and 
pieces not inserted in the former collection; and Teachers 
of Singing Schools, Members of Choirs and Congregations 
cannot but find it a work of uncommon attraction. It will 
soon be ready for sale under the title of The New Carmina 
Sacra. 

N. B.—As there will undoubted'y continue to be a de- 
mand for the original Carmina Sacra, that work will be 
published unaltered as heretofore. 

WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 
july27 if Publishers, 16 Water street. 


CHURCH ORGANS. 


AVING every facility for manufactur'ng and purchas- 
ing to the best advantage, with experienced and skil- 
fni workmen, in all branches of the business, together with 
a factory, which for size and adaptation to the business, is 
unequalled in New England, we can furvish orgars with 
from four to sixty stops, at the shortest notice. and at the 
lowest prices possible, for truly first rate instruments. 
The foliowing well-known organs are among the many 
from this manufactory, viz. 
Salem Street Church, Boston, Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher 
with 40 stops. 
E. Street Baptist Church, Washington, D C., Rev. Mr. 
Sampson. 
Congregational Church, Bath, Rev. Ray Paimer, with 28 
stops. 
Donguagitena Church in St. Johnsbury, Vt., with 27 


tops. 

Unitarian Church, Salem, Mass., Rev. Mr. Frothingham, 
with 2 | stops. 
Unitarian Church, Brookline, Mass., Rev 
with 34 stops. 

Baptist Church, Cleaveland, Ohio, with 28 stops. 
St. Pauls Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, Rev. Mr. 
Newton, with 49 stops. 
Second Baptist Church, St. Louis, Missouri, with 34 
stops. 
Df peeme Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. H. W. Beecher, 
with 46 stops. 
Unitarian Church, Roxbury, Mass., Rev. Dr. Putnam, 


it : 
Shinrtiotenit WM. B. D. SIMMONS & CU., 

36, 38, 40 Causeway Street, Boston. 
march30 2wiseopos6m 


BUILDING MATERIALS, 


448 Washington Street. 

sale their | stock at ex- 

pasate oe, be ae a ne ote 
DOORS, BLINDS AND SASHES. 

Also,—glass, stair and fence balusters, blind trimmings, 


Iso. 
: ready glazed, &c., &c. 
windows May il 6mo’ BAILEY & JENKINS. 








Mr. Kuapp, 
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POETRY. 








Song of Death. 


Shrink not, O Human Spirit, 
The Everlasting arm 1s strong to save! 
Look up, look up, frail Nature, put thy trust 
In Hin who went down mourning to the dust, 
And overcame the grave ! 
Quickly goes down the sun ; 
Life’s work is almost done 5 
Fruitless endeavor, hope deferred, and strife ! 
One little struggle more, 
One pang, and then is over 
All the long, mournful, weariness of 
Kind friends, "tis almost past; 
Came now and look your last! 
Sweet children, gather near, 
And his last biessing hear, 
See how he loved you who departeth now ! 
and, with thy trembling step and pallid brow, 
O, most beloved one, 
Whose breast he leaned upon, 
Come, faithful unto death, 
Receive his parting breath, 
The fluttering spirit panteth to be free, 
Hold him not back who speeds to victory ! 
—The bonds are riven, the struggling soul is free ! 


life. 


Hail, hail, enfranchised spirit ! 
Thou that the wine-press of the field hast trod ! 
On, b est Immortal, on, through boundless space, 
And siand with thy Redeemer face to face ; 
And stand before thy God! 
Life’s weary work is o’er, 
Thou art of earth no more: 
No more art trammeled by the oppressive clay, 
But tread’st with winged ease 
The high acclivities 
Of truth sublime, up Heaven’s crystalline way. 
Here no bootless guest ; 
The city’s name is Rest ; 
Here shall no fear appa! ; 
Here love is all in all; 
Here shalt thou win thy ardent soul's desire ; 
Here clothe thee in thy beautiful attire. 
Lift, lift thy wond’ring eyes! 
Yonder is pxradise, 
And this fair, shining band 
Are spirits of thy land : 
And these thut throng to meet thee are thy kin, 
Who have awaited thee, redeemed from sin! 
—The city’s gates unfold—enter, oh! enter in! 
{Household Words. 








NEOUS. 











PICTURES OF LIFE. 


RY REV. W. R. ALGER. 

Gazing one pensive hour in the magic glass of 
meditation, which reflects whatever I wish or 
think, a strange and manitold vision was mirror- 
ed in its transparent depths, upon which I silent- 
ly looked and pondered. Far away stretched an 
unequal field, diversified with every variety of 
scenery and of action. Here, were the cottages 
of mountain peasants who stood in the vale and 
shouted a hymn to greet the morning, and high 
up among “the dreadful peaks I saw the wild 
goat hunters poise and leap. Vhere, were the 
great cities of civilization ; I could almost catch 


the murmur of debate from their senatorial halls | 


and the tramp of hurrying feet from their pave- 
ments. In the foreground, husbandmen were 
tilling the soil, and placing corn under the fresh- 
turned furrow. In the distance, hostile troops 
strove in battle till half the host sank in blood 
where the flourishing grain shall spring up and 
shake its tall green ranks over their mouldering 
sleep. Yonder, from the quiet village chureh 
tripped a happy band, and in the midst of it, 
two, young and beautiful, bound together with 
roses. In agreen and noiseless dell, beneath 
whose sod slept many weary mortals, before the 
headstone of a recent mound bowed a broken- 
hearted maa who covered his face with his hands 
and refused te be comforted. By the sea-shore, 
stood a maiden with dislievelled hair, weeping 
bitterly and waving a last farewell to the swift 
ship which shall never be heard of more. In 
pleasant gardens and sunny fields innocent child- 
ren sported among the flowers or joined in the 
chase of golden-winged allurements. Far away, 
on the bleak ridge of winter, tottering old men, 
Jeaning on their staffs, gazed upon the setting 
sun with many thoughts, And, scattered through 
all, sad, slow processions were laying the bodies 
of their beloved dead in the ground amid the wail 
of mournful winds and the rain-like fall of tears. 
And then I knew the vision, that that field was 
an epitome of the world, and that that busy scene 
was an jmage of human lite. 

Man’s earthly life-time, then T reflected, still 
gazing on the wondrous mirror, is but threescore 
years and ten, when he vanishes where the sun 
in all his journey shall not find him. And there 
can by nv» means be more than three theories pur- 
porting to explain the meaning, scope and pur- 
pose of this his life. One theory 1s, that in this 
his present life be can complete his destiny, leav- 
ing nothing more fur him This makes pleasure 
the end and aim of his being, and is the Epicu- 
rean Theory of Life. Another theory is, that 
he cannot here in this life fulfil any part of his 
real destiny ; that unknown evil powers @)pose 
and with insuperable obstacles entirely prevent 
the possibility of its fulfilment ; that an all-con- 
trolling fatalism environs him and renders his 
labors useless, so that his only wisdom consists 
in passive submission to his fate, waiting for 
death to release him, that he may be enabled in 
some happier world, under different auspices, to 
work out the destiny which here baulks his ef- 
forts. This makes the idea of the present state 
of existence to be a torpid dream, or a ceaseless 
warfare against the body and all which surrounds 
it, and is the Mystic Theory of Life. The third 
and only remaining theory is, that in this world 
man can fulfil a part of his destiny, but not the 
whole, because it is endless ; that he was placed 
here to commence an immortal career, that he 
can attain so much of his destiny now as will pre- 
pare him to take up on another shore, and pur- 
sue forever, the golden clue which falsely seems 
to be lost on the confines of this. This makes 
his present purpose to be cheerful, virtuous Ja- 
bor, tulfilling his duties in faith, in hope and in 
charity, louking forward to an unfading home in 
heaven, and is the Christian Theory of Life. 

While I thus silently thought within myself, 
the scene in the mirror changed, and three vi- 
sions swept across it one after the other. First 
there were beautiful meadows where all that is 
fragrant and lovely on earth seemed to flourish 
in profusion. Balmy airs, laden with perfume 
and refreshment, stole among fruits and flowers 
wafting their odors around and away. And 
over all lay the smile of a sunny heaven. There 
were sumptuous palaces where amid marble ta- 
bles and flashing mirrors the dripping of ruby 
wine and the murmur and song of feasting and 
revel never ceased. Through groves anc gar- 
dens and in the shade of pleasant trees were planted 
the bowers of beauty and echoed the invitations of 
pleasure. Pleasure was the goddess who ruled 
over this fairy land, and all the inhabitants were 
her votaries. I saw them in gay bands as they 
roved from scene to scene, crowned with flowers, 
singing merry songs, and seeming to be free from 
toil and care. But beneath every rose was a 
thorn which pierced with anguish ; and the re- 
frain of their songs was of such piteous saduess 
as sent a2 pang to every heart and brou,ht tears 
to everyeye. And only the young and fair were 
happy ; for the joy of pleasure soon palled, the 
delight of beauty swiftly fled, the golden fruit 
was earth when grasped and ashes when tasted. 
They turned dissatisfied from all they won to all 
they could not win, and ever and anon the air 
was heavy with the wail, ‘“‘ We are passing 
away; alas, we are passing away!’’ I saw as 
the youth grew old, that the roses which bound 
him withered and fell, his song became a moan, 
and he was left alone, to die,—the ashes of what 
had been, behind him; the darkness of infinite 
emptiness, before him; the sad memories of 
banished joys and the awful despair of‘ There is 
no God,’ within him. hese were the Epieu- 
reans, and this was their world, their life and 
their death. 

Next the scene changed to a vastdesert whose 
trackless wastes of burning sand reached to the 
horizon. The sky was brass overhead and the 
svil was iron underneath. Across this scorch- 
ing plain were scattered swarms of human be- 

i ngs. Some were stretched listlessly on the sand 
exposed to the blazing sun. Some stood with 
folded aris vacantly watehing the lazy clouds. 
Others were lost in unmeaning reveries. Some 
were crawling on their knees for miles ; some 
piercing their flesh with knives and inflict ng 
every manner cf pain on themselves. Here and 


there were verdant oases, blooming with flowe 
and fresh with fountains. But these they avoid-| 
ed, plucking no flowers and drinking no draught. | 
Idleness or torture ruled all. The chief aim was, 
either to inflict every possible pang upon them- 
selves or to destroy all their natural impulses and | 
powers and sink themselves into complete pas-| 
sivity to whatever might happen, torpidly wait- | 
ing for death to release them. They cared for | 
nothing, worked for nothing, loved nothing ; for 
man and all within him, the world and every- 
thing in it were entirely evil, and the work of 


anything, but prayed for the end of their days ; 
for all below was wickedness, vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit. Their only hope was that a more 
auspicious lot awaited them in a future state of | 
being. ‘These were the Mystics, and this was 
their world and life as they are both in theory 
aud practice. : 

Once more {looked into the mirror, and Life 
wag represented there under the similitude of a 
journey which mankind were taking. In a se- 
cluded valley, shielded from storms, they began 
their march with joy and hope. As they ad- 
vanced, laboring where they went, villages 
sprang up,harvests waved,cities rose, and the hum 
vf business sounded around them. Still they 
moved on, sometimes through green and pleasant 
meadows,—and then they plucked the flowers 
and inhaled their sweetness with songs of thanks- 
giving ; sometimes over rough and thorny roads 
with weary limbs and bleeding feet,—and then 
mutual love soothed their sufferings and the beck- 
oning gleams of Paradise ahead inspired them 
with renewed energy; sometimes toiling through 
dust and heat with thirstand exhausuon,—and 
then they drank from flowing fountains, their 
sleep was sweet in the bowers of refreshment and 
God's banner over them was love ; sometimes, 
pausing by the wayside graves of lover, friend, 
or companion, the tears ot bereaved affection fell 
fast and hot,—and then sprang up from the sod 
the amaranth of immortality and they kept on 
their way with subdued rejoicing still ; sometimes 
piercing the sharp thickets of temptation,—and 
then they overcame victoriously and their wounds 
were healed and they received honors ; some- 
umes climbing the steep defiles and toilsome 
heights of self-sacrifice and denial,—and then 
they reached the mountain-tops of virtue where 
the air was fresh and the sky was clear and the 
prospect was glorious. 1 saw no one was left 
unassisted and alone, but all were bound togeth- 
er,a band of brothers. AndI saw, too, that 
the old and feeble were as happy and cheerful as 
the young ; for their children’s children gather- 
ed around them and called them blessed. And 
when the lamp of life went out they all looked 
to see it religkted beyond the stars, to burn for- 
ever more brightly than the gems of night. 
‘These were the Christians, and this was their 
life below. [Religious Magazine. 











THE CHILD ON THE RAILWAY. 


A little girl, with adirty face and dressed 
|in ragged clothing, having a basket half-filled 
| with broken victuals hanging on her arm, was} 
|carelessly walking on the track of a railway in 
|one of the city streets. Neither her position nor 
‘condition attracted any attention—for children 
‘often walk where she was walking,and as for her 
| rags and dirt they are common enough in every 
| great city as every one knows. 
The child went on her way, now stopping to| 
| pick up anail, or bit of rag, which had been | 
| dropped, no one knew how, and now stopping to | 
}examine her basket for some piece of food which 
might seem nicer thanf{the rest—yet al] the time | 
| working her way along the track until she came 
| to where it curved into another street. Here fur 
| some reason, she stopped again, and in a_mo-| 
| ment two long cars, fastened together, and well | 
| filled with passengers, and drawu by four pant- | 
ing horses, came sweeping round the corner.— | 
The driver gave a lusty shout at the child, and | 
so did two or three persons on the side-walk,but | 
she only seemed confused, and in a moment more 
was under the horse’s feet, and before the speed | 
lof the cars could be checked, two great iron 
wheels had passed over her body. Some kind | 
| person immediately picked the body up and car-} 
|ried itinto an apothecary’s shop on the corner. It | 
| was dreadfully cut and bruised, and though they | 
| washed the face with water and camphor there! 
| were no signs of life. Some one asked if she | 
| was killed instantly, and a man replied that he | 
| heard a faint groan when he first took her in his 
jarms, but he was pretty sure she did not breathe | 
|a minute afterwards. 
| It is singular how soona crowd collects in a| 
large city. ‘There are so many persons moving | 
about, and every one so well knows that every | 
ove else is in a hurry that the stopping of three} 
or four persons at one place is a sur, sign that) 
something out of the ordinary way is going on. | 
So it was not long before the crowd around the 
| apothecary’s shop was so great that it was neces- | 
jsary to lock the doors to keep the people out.—| 
In the midst of the confusion a little boy had run | 
| off with the crushed basket, and the long cars} 
| had gone down to the depot, and the passenzers 
| were all on their way to the places to which they | 
were travelling. Perhaps most of them told 
their friends and acquaintances that the cars, 
while passing through the city, had run over a| 
little girl, but whether she was, or was not kill- | 
ed, they did not learn. 
| But around the shop door and among the fluc- 
| tuating crowd there was a continued taking about | 
|the accident. Every one who came up had a} 
| word to say about it, and every one who went 
away acted as though he had left something un- | 
said. Some declared that there should never be | 
a railway through a city ; others that the cars 
should not be allowed to travel faster than three | 
miles an hour; others again, that the yeange. 208 4 
should have men stationed at every corner along | 
|the line ; while one gruff-looking man, with a} 
| large cane in his hand, said that if people did not | 
| want to have their children rua over, they ought | 
|to keep them at home. It was not the business | 
| of the company to take care of every straggling 
|brat. Then a man near me asked him if he was} 
| not a stockholder ; but J did not near the reply 
jof the gruff man, for just then I fel] thinking how | 
|the minds of all seemed to turn upon every thing | 
directly or indirectly connected with the accident, | 
| except the killing of the child, Not a word for} 
\the last five or ten minutes had I heard about | 
|her. No one had asked her naine, or where she | 
\lived—whether she had parents or whether | 
| sh2 was friendless,—or what they meant to do| 
| with the body ; and whenI ventured to suggest 
whether some of us had not better be making | 
inquiries as to where her friends lived,—all 
said that there was no use for us to trouble our- 
selves, they would look out for that at the station 
house. 
Pretty soon afier this the little dirty body 
| which such a short time before was full of life— 











withstanding it existed under a covering of rags, 
and sustained by feeding on broken victuals, was 
brought out of the shop door, laying stiff and al- 
most cold on a window shutter carried by two 
men. A coarse towel had been thrown over the 
face, and as the crowd opened to let the men 
pass, no one said a word ; and as they went up 
| the street towards the station house only two or 
ithree noisy boys followed them while every one 
else went on, about his own business. 

As I walked homeward, filled with confused 
and melancholy thonghts,—I met a woman ecar- 
rying a child in her arms, and ina moment I be- 
gan to think of my own little ene—of the delight 
which he diffuses in our quiet home, and the 
nearness with which he Jay to his mother's heart 
and mind. ‘Then my thoughts went swifily back 
to the sad scene which I had just left, and | seem- 
ed to realize what I had not before—the fraternal 
relations of the dead child. I did not ask, Had 
she a father—but had she a mother living? If 
so, had not that mother feeling; and would 
not death make the desolation of that home more 
Jesolate still? But perhaps the mothor was a 
drunkard—perhaps something worse than that— 
with a heart not only hard but hardening—but 
then vice seldom so deadens a mother’s heart that 
a kind of love for her children cannot work in- 
ward and outward from it. There will de tears 
jand anguish then, as some rough voice shall tell 
her that the child is dead, and it will be the bit- 
|terness of a sorrow into which there will drop 
‘no healing gospel balm, and this is bitterness in- 
jdeed ! 
| So flowed the current of my thoughts for ‘a 
| little while ; then they went out after the child, 
and I was startled by the question, WHO CARED 
Fok Her souL? The probabilities were against 
the thought that any had cared for it. There was 
no household education, except that of vice, 
where she had lived, that was very plain. It was 
not likely that she had ever learned even to sa ‘ 
Now I lay me down to sleep, or Our Father w 





' of that 


life that sometimes had a kind of joy in it, not-| 


rs| art in Heaven. She had lived in darkness though 
the light was all about her. She 
heathenism, even in a Christian city. 


She had lived in 
Her soul 
was daily, and carelessly, if not ignorantly, flut- 
tering over an awful abyss, and though within 
reach of ten thousand Christian hearts and hands, 
not one sought to sav2 it, and win it to glory. 
Was it strange that1 should be deeply im- 
pressed by such a view ofthe mournful history 
r child,or that I should fail trembling- 
ly to whether J was wholly clear of respon- 
sibility ? Since then, as Ihave Jooked at the con- 


demons, They took nothing, and did no toil for dition of the thousands of careless, ignorant ,neg- 


lected, and perishing children who throng the 
streets of the city, is it a wonder that my heart 
should go out more warmly than of old towards 
them, that | should feei somewhat keenly in 
their behalf, and ardently desire, that more of 
those who profess to love Jesus, whoso tenderly 
loves little children—would give themselves to 
the work of Sabbath school teaching, and so, by 
the blessing of God, take some of these little 
naked feet out of the horrible pit and miry clay, 
and place them on the Rock of Ages! [N. Y. 
Observer. 





Snort Srory.—When Mary and I were 
married we were young and foolish, for we had 
nothing to be married with ; bat Mary was del- 
icate, and I thought I could take care of her best. 
I knew I had a strong arm and a brave heart to 
depend upon. We rented a chamber and went 
to leuistension. We got together a little fur- 
niture—a table, bedstead, dishes—but our money 
failed us before we bought the chairs. I told 
Mary she must turn up atub; for I could not 
run in debt, No, no. It was not long before 
our rich neighbor, Mrs. M———, found us out, 
and kindly enough she supplied us ; half a dozen 
chairs acded to our stock, They were old ones, to 
be sure, but answered just as well for us. I shall 
never forget the new face those chairs put upon 
our snug quarters—they never looked just right 
before. The tables turned with Mrs. M 
and me now—she has turned a poor widow, ‘* but 
she shall never want while I have anything, 
never! ’’ cried the old man, with a beaming face, 
**T don’t forget these old chairs.” 

Ah, now the secret was out. It was the in- 
terest of the old chairs which maintained the poor 
widow. She was living on the interest and 
compound interest of a little friendly act done 
years before, and it sufficed for herself and her 
daughter. 

How beautiful it is to see how God blesses 
the operation of his great moral law, ‘* Love thy 
neighbor,”’ and we should oftener see it, could we 
look into the hidden paths of life, and find that it 
is not self-interest, not riches, not fame, that 
binds heart to heart. The simple power of a 
friendly act can do far more than they. It is 
these, the friendly acts, the neighborly kindness, 
the Christian sympathy of one towards another, 
which rob wealth of its power to curse, extract 


| the bitter from sorrow, and open wells of glad- 


ness in desolate homes) We do not always see 
the golden Jinks shining in the chain of human 
events; but they are there, and happy is he who 
feels their gentle but irresistible influence.— 
[Merchants’ Ledger. 


THE SULKS. 


In Christopher North’s new series of articles 
in Blackwood. entitled, ‘ Christopher under Can- 
vas,’ we find the following capital picture of a 
boy: a bit of autobiography that is well worth 
quoting. 

‘ I hereby authorize the boys of this Empire to 
have what tempers they choose with one sole 
exception—The Sulks. Once and once only, 
during one of the longest and best spent lives on 
record, was | in the mood described, and it en- 
dured most of a whole day. The anniversary of 
that day I always observe, in severest solitude. 
with a salutary horror. And it is my birth-day, 
Ask me not, my friends, to reveal the cause. 
Aloof from confession before men, we must 
keep to ourselves, as John Foster says, a corner 
of our own souls. A black corner it is; and 
enter it with or without a light you see here or 
there, something dismal, hideous, shapeless, 
nameless, each lying in its own place on the 

oor. There lies the cause. Ii was the morn- 
ing of my ninth year. As J kept sitting high 
up stairs by myself, one family face after anoth- 
er kept ever and anon looking at me, all with one 
expression. And one familiar voice afteg anoth- 
er all with one tone kept mittering at me, * He’s 
in his sulks!’ How 1] hated them with an in- 
tense hatred, and chiefly them I nad loved best, 
at each opening and each shutting of that dovr. 
How [ hated myself as my blubbered face grew 
hotter ; and I- knew how ugly I must be, with 
my fixed fiery eyes ; it was painful tositon such 
a chair for hours in one posture, and to have 
chained a child would have been great cruelty. 
But I was resolved to die rather than change it; 
and had I been told by any one under an angel 
to get up and go to play, | would have spit in 
his face. It was a lonesome attic, and] had the 
fear of ghosts; but not then, my superstitious 
fancy was quelled by my troubled heart. ‘ Had 
I not deserved to be allowed to got Could any 
one of them give areason for not allowing me to 
got What right had they to say that if I did 


| go 1 should never be able to find my way, by 


myself, back? What right had they to say 
that Roundy was a blackguard, and that he 
would lead me to the gallows? Never before 
in all the world had a good boy been so used on 
his birth day. They pretend to be sorry when 
I am sick ; and when I say my prayers, they say 
theirs too; but { am sicker now, and they are 
not sorry, but angry ; there is no use in prayers, 
and I won't read one verse in my Bible this 
night, should my aunt go down on her knees.”’ 
And in the midst of such unworded soliloquies 
did the young blasphemer fall asleep. 

‘1 know not how long I slept, but on waking, 
I saw an angel with a most beautiful face and 
most beautiful hair—a litthe young angel—about 
the same size as myself, sitting on a stool at my 
feet. ‘ Are you quite well now Christopher ! 
Let us go to the meadow and gather flowers.’ 
Shame, sorrow, remorse, contrition, came to me 
with those innocent words; we wept together, 
and I was comforted. ‘I have been sinful.’ 
‘But you are forgiven!’ Down the stairs hand 


| in hand we glidec, and there was no longer an- 


ger in my eyes; the whole house was happy. 
All voices were kinder, if that were possible, 
than they had been when I rose in the morning 
a boy in his ninth year. Parental hands smooth- 
ed my hair, parental lips kissed it, and parental 
greetings, only a litile more cheerful than pray- 
ers, restored me to the love I had never lost, 
and which I felt now had animated that brief 
and just displeasure. Never has Christopher 
been in his sulks since that day. Beyond doubt 
I was that day possessed with a devil; and an 
angel it was that drove him out.’ 





Puns.—I have mentioned puns. They are, T 
believe, what I have denominated them—the wit 
of words. They are exactly the same to words 
which wit is to ideas, and consist in the sudden 
discovery ot relations in language. A pun, to 
be perfect in its kind, should contain two distinet 
meanings; the one common and obvious; the 
other, more remote; and in the notice which 
the mind takes of the relation between these two 
sets of words, and in the surprise which that re- 
lation excites, the pleasure of a pun consists. 
Miss Hamilton, in her book on Education, men- 
tions the instance of a boy so very neglectful, 
that he could never be brought to read the word 
patriarchs! but whenever he met with it, he al- 
ways pronounced it partridges. A friend of the 
writer observed to her that this could hardly be 
considered as a mere piece of negligence, for it 
appeared to him that the boy, in calling them 
eigen was making game of the patriarchs. 

ow here are two distinct meanings contained in 
the same phrase ; for to make game of the patri- 
archs is to laugh at them; or to make game of 
them is, by a very extravagant and laughable 
sort of ignorance of words, to rank them among 
pheasants, partridges, and other such delicacies, 
‘which the law takes under its protection and calls 
game ; and the whole pleasure derived from this 
pun consists in the sudden discovery that two 
such different meanings are referable tu one form 
of expression. I have very little to say about 
puns: they are in very bad repute, and so they 
ought to be. ‘The wit of language is so miser- 
ably inferior to the wit of ideas, that it is very 
deservedly driven out of good company. Some- 
times, indeed, a pun makes its appearance, which 
seems for a moment to redeem its species ; bat 
we must not be deceived by them : it is a radical- 
ly bad race of wit. By uaremitting persecution, 
it has been at last got under and driven into 
cloisters,—from whence it must never again be 
suffered to emerge into the light of the world. 
[Sidney Smith. 





Scoupmc.—Awn Anecvote. We will not 
say that any who have the scolding propensity 
are absolutely incurable, but we know some very 
obstinate cases, We also know some persons 
who have such a happy mental organization, that 
they never indulge a petulant spirit. An anec- 
dote will illustrate these cases. ; 

Two thriving farmers, A. and B., lived near 
neighbors, whose wives were patterns of energy, 
industry, frugality, neatness, etc. Each had 
been married about fifieen years, and the wife of 
A. proved to be a termagant, while that of B. 
had not spoken petulantly since her marriage. 
These men were one day in the midst of an in- 
teresting conversation, when the dinner horn from 
the house of Mr. A. was sounded, and he said to 
B.: ** I must go at once, or my wife will give 
me such a lecture.” ‘‘Ireally wish,”’ replied 
B.,**thatI could hear my wife scold as yours 
does, for five minutes, just to see how it would 
sound, for she has never uttered a crouked word 
since our marriage.”’ ‘* O,”’ said A., ** get for 
your wife a load of crooked wood, and you will 
hear it, 1 warrant you, for nothing makes my 
wife rave equal to that.”’ 

Farmer B. kept his own counsel, and when he 
went io the forest to prepare his year’s supply of 
wood, he was carefu! to cut each crooked stick on 
each side of the curve, so as to preserve it entire, 
and wo throw all such sticks in a separate pile, 
subject to his order. When his old stock of 
wood was consumed, he collected an entire Joad 
of these crooked sticks and deposited them at his 
door, and said nothing. When he came to din- 
ner the next day, he expected the verification of 
the prophecy ; but the meal as usual was well 
cooked, and in good time, and his wife came to 
the board with her usual beneficent smile, and 
said nothing relative to the wood. As the wood 
wasted away, his curiosity and anxiety increas- 
ed, till his wife one day said tohim: ‘* Husband, 
our wood is nearly exhausted and if you have 
any more like the last you brought me, I wish 
you would get it, for tis the best I ever had, it 
fits round the pots and kettles so nicely.” 





“Tue Reason wuy. A little fellow came 
running intothe house, exclaiming, ‘* Ob ! sis- 
ter Mary, I've such a pretty thing. It’s a piece 
of giass, and it’s all red. When I look through 
it everything looks red too—the trees, houses, 
green grass, and your face, and even your blue 
eves.” 

** Yes, John,” replied Mary, ‘‘it is very beau- 
tiful, and let me show you that you can learn a 
useful lesson from this pretty thing. You re- 
member the other day you thought everybody 
was cross.to you. You said father, mother and | 
were all the time finding fault with you. Now 
you were like this piece of glass. Because it is 
red, everything seen through it looks red; you 
were cross,so you thought everybody around you 
was cross too. But when you get up in the 
morning in a good humor, loving and helping 
everybody, they too will seem kind and loving 
toward you. Now remember, brother, and al- 
ways be what you wish others to be—kind, gen- 
tle, loving; and they, seen through this beautiful 
color of your disposition, will seem more beauti- 
fu! than ever.”’ eo 





How wovip it work Heee’—The Arabs 
always allow a man to divorce himself from a 
wife who does’ not make good bread. Were 
such a law in our country, half the young mar- 
ried ladies, we fear, would be in danger of fall- 
ing back into single blesseduess. [Exchange 
paper. 














At Home. 


R. MORTON, Surgeon Dentist, No. 19 Tremont Row 
opposite the Boston Museum, will personally employ 
his discovery (Ether,) extract and fill teeth, and insert his 
beaatiful artificial oaes, without the slightest pain. 
july 27 eoptul. 
YOUNG LADY who can furnish unquestionable ref- 
erences, Wishes to engage as an attendant of a lady or 
family travelling abroad. 
luquire of the Publisher of the Christian Register, No. 22 
School street, or at bis house, No. 1 Bedford Place 
may 18 int f 


BOOKS PER STEAMER ASIA. 
UST received by LITTLE & BROWN, 112 Washing- 
eF ton street: 
David Copperfield, No 15, illustrated. 
Vernon's anglo-Saxon Guide. Harnes’s do Delectus. 
Halliweil’s Populir Rhymes and Narsery Tales. 








VAPOR BATHS, 


‘ . 
Conducted by Dr. M. M. Miles, at No. 1 Cam- 
bridge St., near the Revere House, Boston. 
4 ar Medicated Vapor Baths are invalnable agents in re- 
moving severe Colds, Coughs, attacks of Rheumatism, 
&c., besides being among the greatest luxuries that can be 
enjoyed. They are important auxiliaries in the treatment 
of almost all Chronic Diseases. 
The late Dr. Wm. Ireland, an eminent physician of the 
city of New York, says: “I agi myself so fully satisfied of 
the very extraordinary and powerful effect of the medicated 
Vapor Baths, as an aid to general practice, that 1 would not 
be without them for all that I have hitherto known of my 
profession.” 
Dr. John C, Warren, of Boston, says, “The Vapor Bath 
is a remedy that I have been in the habit of employing for 
many years. My experience of it has led me to consider 
one of the most powerful &nd efficacious applications, when 
‘udiciously employed.” 

Dr. J. V. C. Smith, of this city, says, “under the judicious 
gnidance of a responsible physician, we feel warranted in 
coying that great good, in a restoration of impaired health, 
may be effected by the Medicated Vapor Baths.” 

Dr. Wm. Ingalls, of Boston, says, “The beneficial effects 
of these Baths far exceed my most sanguine expectations.” 

Dr. Moses Holbrook, of Charleston, 8. © says, “The 
Medicated Vapor Bath was the menns of restoring my be- 
loved wife to a comfortable state of health, and has been 
the sole means of her enjoying it in a degree that she never | 
could have experienced without its aid. When she was 
first carried to the Bath, she was at death’s door from pul- 
monary consumption of. long standing.” 

ir Whitdaw’s Medicated Vapor Baths, Sulphur Fume 
Baths, lodine Vapor Baths, and Plain Vapor Baths, admin- 
istered every day, (Sundays excepted,) from 8 o’clock, A. 
M., to9P. M. 

This is one of the most extensive and best arranged Insti 
tutions of the kind in this country. The subscriber hopes 
that his long experience in managing such an Institution, 
will give him the confidence and patronage of the public. 

MASON M. MILES, M. D. 


Boston, Nov. 10, 1849. isSm& 08 


HASTINGS AND BRADBURYS’ 
NEW MUSIC BOOK. 
THE MENDELSSOHN COLLECTION, 


—OoR— 
HASTINGS AND BRADBURY’S THIRD BOOK 
OF PSALMODY. 

ONTAINING original music and selections from 

the best European and American Composers. 
Consisting of ‘lunes, AntHEms, Morterts, In- 
TROITS, SENTENCES and Cu 4nTs, with an appendix 
of the most approved Standard Church Tunes, for Con- 
gregational Singing, by THomas Hastines & WiL 
Liam B. BrRapsBury. 
We think we can assure the lovers of Sacred Music 
that such a collection of choice has never before 
been presented for their inspection and gratification. 
The book eontains 400 pages; the Jast 50 pages being 
devoted exclusively to a selection of the choicest and 
most approved Standard Congregational Tunes in the 
various metres, leaving the body of the book to be 
vecupied wholly with original and selected matter from 
the best sources, much of which was composed, ar- 
ranged, or selected by Mr. Bradbury, during his late 
residence in Germany. The MexpLssoun CoLLEc- 
TION is printed on snperior paper, and notwithstanding 
the quantity and superior quality of the matter eontain- 
ed in it, s affurded at the same price of music books of 
the ordinary size 
The Mendelssohn Collection is forfsale in Boston, by 
B. B. Mussey & Co., Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 
Oliver Ditson, and at other book and musie stores, 
MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., Publishers. 
Sep.1. 199 Broadway, New Yok, 





DENTISTRY 
IN ALL ITS DEPARTMENTS, 
[N [ITS HIGHEST PERFECTION 
23 TREMONT ROW, 
(Opposite the Museum,) 


By J A. Cummings, M. D. 
Member of the Mass. Medical Soc’y, and Boston Medical 


Association. 


R. CUMMINGS has had ten years’ experience in. his 
profession, and is in rreees of all the modern im- 
proveme: ts in the Art, and has greatly increased his fac li- 
ties for manufacturing and inserting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
on Gold Plate, or otherwise. 

Dr. C_ would respec fully invite all who require Artificial 
Teeth, in whole or parts of sets, to call and examine speci- 
mens, and satisfy themselves as to the superiority and the 
peculiar and life-like appearance of bis Minerai Teeth. Al- 
so his new and ingenious method of inserting them. Par- 
ticular attention paid to FILLING, CLEANSING, and 
EXTRACTING TEETH. 

N. B.—-ETHER OR CHLOROFORM ADMINIS- 
TERED. 

Prices satisfactory, and all operations warranted. 

For sale as above, Dr. Cummings’ TOOTH POWDER 
and TOOTH! WASH. 

Reference may be made to the Surgeons and Physicians 
of Harvard University ; a’so to the Physicians of Bo-ton 
enerally. . feb23 





Writing, Book-Keeping, and Arith- 
metic, 


OMER'S INITIATORY COUNTING ROOM, No. 
139 WASHIFGTON STREET, corner of School 8t., 

which has been in success!"} operation for the last eight 
years is open DAY and EV NING, for practical instrnc- 
tien in all the requisites of a Merchant’s Clerk, instead of 
the mere school-boy theory of the Academies. [7 No 
Class System. £0 Students aided in procuring suitable 
employment. 

Lapies.—A separate apartment, with separate entrance, 
has been provided for Females. 

BOOKS POSTED, &c. Complicated Accounts djust- 
ed, Copying, &e.. promptly and faithfully executed 

BOOK KEEPING by Double Entry without the Jour 
nal, by G.N. Comer, Accountant, Boston, (Fifth Edition,) 
price 62 cents Blank Books, 30 cents per set—for sale as 
above. A liberal allowance to Teachers. 

COMER’S NAUTICAL INSTITUTE. 

NAVIGATION in all its branches, taught in the most 
thorough manner—Lunare, Great Circle Sailing, Sumner's 
Method, &c. &c The best Instruments Charts, &c., are 
provided and explained. The Establishment is under the 
direct patronage of the Marine Insurance Offices and the 
merchant ship owners of Boston. 

“Ly For Cards of Terins, &c., call at 139 Washington 
Street ££ 

Sept. 1. 


Siained and Ornamented Glass. 
I. M. COOK, 
No. 16 Atkinson Street, Boston, 


Crore STAINED, CUT an! ORNAMENTED 
a GLASS of various Colors, and in a great variety of 

Patterns drawn expressly for Side Lights, Church, steam- 
| boat, Ship, and other Ornamented Windows. LEADEN 
land METAL SASHES made to order. GROUND and 
| ENAMELLED GLASS by the Wholesale and Retail. 


FIRE AND WATER-PROOF PAINT. 


The Ohio Metallic Paint is constantly kept by the Sub- 
scriber. This Paint is now used quite extensivety on Roofs, 
Steamboats Dwelling-Houses, Barns, Railroad Cars, &c 
it isan excellent Paint for Brick Buildings and Iron Shut- 
ters, as it is impervious to moisture. T'o make a New Roof 
ofan old leaky one, sweep it clean, then put on three good 








Halliwell's Life e¢ “hakspeare. 
Do. Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words, illus- 
trating early English Anthors, 2v &vo. 

Akerman’s Cotme of the Romans relating to Britain. 

Do Latroduction to Aucie:t and Mocern Coins. 

Do Archaeological L.dex, Celtic, Romano-British and 
Angio-Sa,on Periods. 
2v vo. 

Hunter's Critical and Historical Tracts. No 2--The 
First Coloniats of New England. No 3—Milton. 
Curiosities of Herakiry. 

Lower’s Essay on Surnames, 2v. 
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HYMN BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 


EXE SCHOOL HYMN BOOK, for Nermal, High, and 
Grammar Schools. 


* We have examined with some care this collection of 

hymns, and consider it well adapted to be osed in our dis- 

trict and other «schools, from the variety of the hymns, from 

their religious character, and from their freedom from sec- 
tarianism.” N. TILLINGH \8T, 

Principal of State Normal School at Bridgewater. 
D. 8. ROWE, 

Principal of State Normal School at Westfield. 
EBEN 8. STEARNS, 

Principal of State Normal school at West Newton. 


Teachers and others interested in Schools. are requested 
to send for copies for examination. It will be published in 
about ten days. CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
july27 111 Washington street’ 


Boots and Shoes! 


OLD STAND, ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


NHE subscriber would respectfully inform his friends 

and the pubhe n general, that having greatly enlarged 
and improved his store, he is enabled, by the greater facil- 
ities afforded him, to keep a large and more extensive stock 
of FasnronabLe Boots aND Snoes than heretofore — 
Having made arrangements with the best manufacturers in 
this State and New York, he will be constantly supplied 
with the latest styles and best qualities of Gents, Ladies, 
Boys, Misses and Children’s Boots and Shoes, which will be 
soid at reasonable prices, and warranted to give satisfac- 
tion. 

Boots and Shoes made to order at short notice. 
THEO. il. BELL, 155 Washington st, 

Opposite Old South Church 


To the Friends of Peace. 


4 we undersigned has a great number of copies of the 
Advocate of Peace, (the periodical of the American 
Peace Society,) for the years 1843, 1844, 1845 and 1846, 
which, though they have passed the time of their immedi- 
ate object, yet, containing many interesting articles and 
valuable information, may, by dissemination, be instrumen. 
talin extending pacific sentiments. With this view, they 
will be furnished gratuitously to any friends of peace in 
the United States, who wil receive them for distribution, 
and pay for the expense of transmission. Persons desirous 
of thus aiding the cause of peace, will please send their or- 
ders to the undersigned, post paid, specifying the number of 
copies desired, the direction to which they are to be sent 
the mode of conveyance, &c , and they will be forwarded, 
in the proportions, as to months, in which they are possess- 
4. P. BLANCHARD, 
No. 4 Waverly Place Boston. 
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Communion Ware, 


VEE Subscribers would invite the attention of purchas- 

ers to their large assortment of COMMUNILON 
WARE, of English and American manufacture, compris- 
\ug Silver Plated, Plated on Britannia, and Britannia Metal 
Flagons, Cups, Bowls, Plates, &c. Any pattern of Silver 


made to order, 
JONE#, BALL & POOR, 
226 Washington, corner of Summer street, 


july 13 Sign of the Golden Eagle. 





POTHECARY. SMITH & MELVIN, 325 
Washington street, under Aniory Hall, continue 
to g've particular attention to theyrescripta of Phyai- 
cians and the medical requisitions of families. Confin- 
ing themselves as they do principally to the legitimate 
business of the apothecary or scientific and practical 
Pharmacy, and having unusual facilities for importing 
and selecting their medicines, customers may be assur 
ed of the purity and genuineness of every article dis 
pensed at their establishment. june23 


FOR THE HIGHER CLASSES SUN-IN 
DAY SCHOOLS. 


NTRODUCTORY Lessons on Christian Evidences, by 
Archbishop brincgps & Ist American from the 10th 
London edition. This edition bas been prepared by Rev. 
Thomas Hill, and is approved by the Middlesex Sunday 
School Association. 


Price $1.80 a dozen. 
I ELIGIOUS CONSOLATIONS. 30 cents. The pab- 
lishers, desirous of giving this excellent Book as wide 
a circulation as pos sible, have concluded to reduce the 
price to 30 cents a singl copy, or 25 cents each by the doz. 
in handsome cambric binting. The former price was 62c. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
Ill Washington street. 


Copy furnished for examination. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
li2o0s. 1LL Washington st. 


aug3 


“CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE. 


GOOD see ond-hand ORGAN, in a very elegant Ma- 
A hogany case, elaborately carved, with gilded pipes m 
front, having ten stops in the Great Organ, five stops in the 
swell, and a double opeu diapason sub-%uss to the Pedal 
Organ, with couplers, &c., will be sold at a low price to an 
immediate purchaser. The Organ is vow in the High street 
Congregati nal Charch (Rev. Mr. Chickering’s) at Portland, 
and will be ready for delivery on or about the 15th of Aug 
ust. Terms of payment ag Sprccoraae to the purchaser. 
For further particulars apply 
Also, for dae, two smaliee sized second hand Church Or 
uns loi an. 
guns and one good Par B.D. SIMMONS & CO., 








Organ Builders, 


july20 Stis Causeway street, Boston. 


A Hunter's Life in South Africa, | 


conts mixed with boiled linseed Oi), and see that the joints 
| a e well filled up, and in a short time it will become a tight 
| fire and water-proof roof. 
| All orders, addressed to the undersigned, will meet with 
prompt attention. 
J. M. COO, No. 16 Atkinson street, Boston. 
Smis9mos 


BIBLES. 


f1E Massachusetts Bible Society, at their Depository 

15 Cornhill, have for sale and keep coustantly on hand 

Bibles and Testaments of all the varieties pubiished by the 
American Bible Society. 

Also, Oxford and London editions. 

Their stock of books in Foreign Languages is extensive 
embracing the Hebrew, Latin, Greek, We'ch, Gaelic, French 
German, vutch, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Danish, Swe- 
} dish, Polish, Arabic, Syriac, Chinese. 

rr Quarto -ibles of superior quality in plain and rich 
bindings suitable for the Pulpit. i 

may25 8. T. FARWELL, Agent. 


ORCHARD HILL SCHOOL. 


rcwarRp Hitt Famity Boarpine Scnoor. Mr. and 

Mrs. Mack, formerly of Cambridge, have opened their 
Boarding School i: a new hou-e planned and furnished ex- 
pressly for the accommodation of twelve pupils. Their 
¢ urse of instruction will «mbrace the Ancient and Modern 
Languages, and the English branches usually pursued in 
Acadenies. 

The house is sig@aated in Watertown, near the Watertown 
and West Cambridge Depot, on the Fircupure RaiLroan, 
| six miles from Boston, in the midst of extensive and diver- 
| sifled grounds, in the immediate-vicinity of the well known 
| Wellington till, commanding a wide and beautiful pros- 
| pect ; is well warmed, well veutilated, and supplied with 
| an abundance of pure spring water in each stury ; also a 

bathing room, containing a douche, shower bath, &c., &c. 
Mosic, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teaohers in 
| Boston. 

The Second Quarter commences Monday Sept. 10th. 

Rererences.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, Cam 
bridge. Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown.) Boston. 


For further particulars, address Mr. = Mrs. Muck, care 
t 


of 8. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. marc!6 
Z UBBARD WINSLOW would respectfully inform his 

patrons and friends, that he has purchased the house 
formerly occapied by Dr. John Ware, No 6 Allston street, 
and is preparing it for the fature permanent location of 
bis SCILOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, to be resumed on 
the 24th of this month. He purposes limiting the school, 
in fature, te 40 pupils, with a view to receiving no more 
than he can have constantly ander hes direct personal in- 
struction. The rooms are very spacious and airy, and 
will be fitted up aud furnished in the best style. A syste- 
matic, thorough, exact course of etudy will be pursued, 
such as to qualify young ludies for any situation as teach- 
ers, or as members of society. The most careful attention 
will be paid to their demeanor, and to their moral‘and re- 
ligious culture. 

Having directed all his studies, for several years, to the 
end of qua'ifying himself to teach in the best manner, the 
undersigne: hopes fur sach results as will, in soine degree, 
satisfy his long cherished desires. 

The terms will be the same as heretofore : Twenty-five 
Doliars per quarter, or One Handred Dollars per year, all 
branches inciuded, payable semi annually in January and 
July. 

Application may be made at No. 6 Allston street, head 
of Balfinch street, at which place purents and guardians 
are invited to call to see the School Rooms, and confer 
with the principal. sep29. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
AT FRAMINGHAM. 


MIE Summer Term of this School will commence on 

Tuesday, the first day of June next. A small namber 

of pupils will be received into the Subscriber’s family ; and 

the constant care and attention of himself and his wife will 

be devoted to them, as regards both their intelectual and 
moral training. 

Terms :—$132, per annum. 

Rererences. Mr. Geo. B. Emerson, Wm. H. Knivht, 
Esq., Wm. H. Foster, Esq., (Cashier Grocers’ Bank) Bos- 
ton; Rev. A. R Baker, Medford ; Rev. H. F. Edes, Wo- 
burn; Mr. J. W. Brown, and J. &. Wheeler, Esq., Fra- 
mingham. RUFUS F. BREWER. 

Frainingham, May 11, 1850. 38mos 


Family Board:ng School for Boys, 
AT JAMAICA PLAIN, ROXBURY. 


WHE Subscriber gives netice that the SUMMER TERM 
of his Family Boarding School for Boys, will com- 
mence on the 8th of Jaly. 

tis establishinent unites the advantages ofa healthful 
and pleasant location, with those «f large and convenient 
buildings, and extensive and retired grounds. 

Thorough instructi-n is given in all branches preparatory 
to College or Mercantile pursuits. 

Application for admission may be made by letter, or by 
personal inte: view with the subscriber, at his residence, on 
Ceutre street, corner of Pond street, Jamaica Plain, Rox- 
bury. C. M. VINSON. 

june22. 
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Boston, Sept. 4, 1849. 





HOME 





lwis.7 wos, 


The Spanish Language. 





give i struction in the SPANISH LANGUAGE, to 

classes or individuals. Apply at No. 1 Bedford Place, 
where terms and hours will he made known. 

Refer to Amos Lawrence, Esq.; Rev. 8. K. Lothrop; 


Philo 8. Shelton, Esq. 
june 15. tf. MRS. ANNA Y. LORD. 


ITE Subscriber, ten years resident in Cuba, wishes to | 


SABBATH SCHOOL DEPOSITORY, 
111 Washington Street. 


ROSBY & NICHOLS, have for sale, a large collection 
of BOOKS FOR SABBATH SCHOOL and JUVE- 

NILE LIBRARIES, to which they invite the attention 

of all interested in Sabbath Schools. 

i Books will at any time be sent for examination, with 

the privilege of returning any that are not d 


C. & N. publish the following Manuals for Sabbath 
Schools : 


A Manual of Christian Doctrine and Institutions,—with 
Answers in the Language of Scripture. By Rev. A. B. 
Fuller. 

*,* The Publishers have received from Rey. Dr. Francis 
of Cambridge, Rev. A. P. Peabody of Portsmouth, and Hon. 
Stephen C. Phillips (President of the Boston Sunday School 
Society), letters, recommending the Manual in the highest 
terms. 

Lessons on the Parables ; by Rev. F. D. Huntington. 

A Scripture Catechism of the Christian Religion,—etated 
in the words of the Bible; by Rev. Ephraim Peabody. 

The Gospel Narratives ; by Rev. H. A. Miles. 

The Ministry of Christ; by Rev. T. B. Fox. . 

A Manual on the Book of Acts; by Rev. T. B. Fox. 
The Words of Christ; from the New Testament. 
Cuartee’s Questions on the New Testament. Parts I. ard 
IL. 
The First Book for Sunday Schools. 

The Sunday Schoo) Hymn and Service Book. By Hon. 
Stephen «’. Phillips. 

The Sunday School Singing Book. 

7 Specimens of the above wil be sent to any Clergy- 
man or Superintendent wi9 may wish them for examiua- 
ion. mayil 





OLLEGE AND SCHOOL TEXT--BOOKS— 
Published by D. APPLETON & CU., 200 Broad- 
way, New York. 
Il. Greex anv Latin.—Arnold’s First and 
Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar, 12mo0, 75 
cts—Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, $1— Arnold’s 
Cornelius Nepos, with Notes, 12m0, $l—Arnold’s 
First Greek Bouok, 62 ctsa—Afnold’s Greek Prose 
Composition, 12mo, 75 cts—Arnold’s Greek Reading 
Book, edited by Spencer, 1L2mo, $1 50—ieza’s Latir 
Cestament, 120, 62 cis—Livy, with Notes, by Lin 
coln, 12mo, $1—Cesar’s Commentaries; Notes by 
Spencer, 12mo, $1—Taciws’s Histories, with Notes 
by Tyler, 1L2mo, $1—Tacitus’s Germania and Agrico 
la; Notes by Tyler, 12mo, 62 cts. 
Il. Faexncu.—Collotc’s Dramatic French Reader 
I2.n0, $1—De Fiva’s Elementary French Reader, 1€ 
mo, 50 cts—De Fiva’s Advanced French Reader, $1 
—Ollendorff’'s New Method of Learning Freuch, editec 
by J. L. Jewett, 1L2mo, $1—Key to do, 75 cts—Row- 
an’s Modern French Reader, 12in0, 75 cts—Surrenne’s 
French Pronouncing Dictionary, 12mo, $1 90. 
Ill. German.—Adier’s Progressive German Read- 
er, L2mo, $1—Adler’s German and English and Eng- 
lish and German Dictionary, compiled from the best 
authorities, 1 vol, large 8vo, $5—Ollendorfi’s New 
Method of Learning German, edited by G. J. Adler, 
i2mo, $1 50—Key to do, 75 cts. 
1V. fratran.—Foresti’s Italian Reader, 12mo, 
31—Ollendors New Method of Learning Italian, 
edited by F. Foresti, 1L2mo, $1 50—Key to do 75 cts 
V. Spanisu.—Oliendorff’s New Method of Learn- 
ing Spanish, by M. Velazquez and ‘’. Stmnonne, 12mo, 


—— a 


GREAT COUGH REMEDY, 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


FOR THE CURE oF 

COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENEss, BRON. 

CHITIS, WHOOPING-COUGH, cRouP 

ASTHMA AND CONSUMPTION. 

I N offering to the community this justly celebrated rem. 
edy for diseases of the throat and Jungs, it is not Our wish 

to trifle with the lives or health of the afflicted, but frankly 

to lay before them the opinions of distinguished men, and 

some of the evidences of its success, from which they can 





judge for themselves. We sincerely pledge ourselves to 


make no wild assertions or false statements of its efficacy, 
nor will we hold out any hope to suffering humanity which 
facts wil] not warrant. 

Many proofs are here given, and we solicit an inquiry 
from the public into all we publish, feeling assured they 
will find them perfectly reliable, and the medicine worthy 
their best confidence and patronage. 

FROM BENJ. SILLIMAN, M.D, L. L. D., ETc. 
Professor of Chemistry, Mineralog +» Yale © 

‘Member of the Lit. Hist. Med. Phil. and Setenc 5 

ties of America and Europe. 

“1 deem the CHERRY PECTORAL an admirab'e com. 
pee from come oie ors ag mage in the Materia Med. 

and a very effeetive rem: for the class 
1s intended to cure.” 4 ° of Apanaen. 

New Haven, Ct., Nov. 1, 1849. 

PROF. CLEAVELAND, of Bowdoin College, Maine, 
Writes—“ I have witnessed the effects of your ‘CHERRY 
PECTORAL’ in my own family and that of my friends, 
and it gives me satisfaction to state in its favor tha: no med. 
icine I have ever known has proved so eminently success. 
ful in caring diseases of the throat and lungs.” 

REV. DR. OSGOOD 

Writes—“ That he considers ‘CHERRY PECTORAL’ 
the best medicine for Pulmonary 4 ffections ever given i: 
the public,” and states that “his dsughter, after bei 

ebliged to keep the room four months with severe ettled 
cough, accompanied by raising of blood, night sweats, and 
the attendant symptoms of Consumption, commenced the 
use of the * CHERRY PECTORAL,’ aad had completely 


recovered.” 
HEAR THE PATIENT. 


Dr. Ayer—Dear Sir: For two years I wus afflicted with 
a very severe cough, accompanied by spitting of blood and 
profuse night sweats. By the advice of my attending phy. 
sician I was induced to use your CHERRY PECTORA 
and continued tv do so till | considered myself cured, 
ascribe the effect to your preparation. 

JAMES RANDALL. 
Hampden, ss. Sprinerieip, Nov. 27, 1848. 
This day appeared the abive named James Randali, and 
pronounced the above statement true in every respec 
LORENZO NORTON, Justice, 
THE REMEDY THAT CURES 
PorTLanp, Me., Jan. 10, 1847. 

Dr. Ayer: I have been long afflicted with Asthma which 
grew yearly worse until last autumn ; it brought on a cough 
which confined me in my chamber, and began to assume 
the alarming sympt of ption. had tried the 
best advice and the best medicine to no purpose, until | 
used your CHERRY PECTORAL, which has cured me, 
and you may well believe me. Gratefully yours, 

J. D. PHELPS. 

If there is any value in the judgment of the wise, who 
speak from experience, here is a medicine worthy of the 
public confidence. 

PREPARED BY J. C. AYER, CHEMIST, LOWELL, MASS. 
And sold by Droggists and Dealers in Medicine geuetally 
throughout the couutry. 

june 22. 3m 








NEW HYMN BOOK 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 
FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 


NINETEENTH EDITION. 

Be Subscribers would ask the particular attention 

of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- 
erally, to this new ard highly approved Collection of 
Hymns for Public Worship, prepared expressly to meet 
tle wants of the societies of our denomination. The 
compilers hav@endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 
collection than most of those now in use, better adapted 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. 
They have sought to make the book what the present 
state of our churches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that pe » not only different clergy. 
men, but leaders of choirs, a>1 many other persons of 
taste and judgment. 

Although this book has been , ublished less than fom 

years, it is now used ia fifty of our Societies, and thi 
fact is considered sufficient to show the estimationi 3 
which it is held, and the manner in which it has teoc 
the test of comparison with other Collections. 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymns:—the nuniber of hymns is very large 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar. 





$150—Key to do 75 cts—Velazquez’s New Spanish 
Reader, with Lexicon, 12mo, $1 25—Valezquez’s 
Spanish Phrase Book, 18mo, 38 cts. 

Vi. HesRew.—Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, 
edited by Rodigar; translated from the bes German 
edition, by Conant, 8vo, $2. 

Vv Enotisnu.—Arnold’s Lectures on Modern 
History, 12mo, $1 25—Bojeson and Arnold’s Manual 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, L2no, $1—Chase’s 
Treatise on Algebra, 12mo, $1—Crosby’s Ist Lessons 
in Geometry, 33 cts—taegar’s Class Book of Zoology, 
33 cts—Everett’s System of English Versification, 
12mo, 75 cts—(iraham’s English Synonyms, edited by 
Prof. Reed, of Pennsylvania University, L2mo, $i— 
Giuizot’s History of Civilization; Notes by Professor 
Henry, of N. Y. University, 12mo, >1—How’s Shak- 
sperean Reader, 1L2mo, $1—Keightley’s Mythology o 
Greece and Rome, 18mo, 42 cta—Magnall’s Historica 
Questions, with American Additions, 12mo0, $1— 
Markhain’s School History of England, e:lited by Eli- 
za Robbins, author of **Popular Lessons,’’ 12mo, 75 
cts— Mandeville’s Elements of Reading and Oratory, 
Svo, $125—Mandeville’s Reading Books, Parts 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5—Putz and Arno.d’s Manual of Ancient Geogra 
phy and History, l2mo, $1—Reid’s Dictionary of the 
English Language, with Derivations, &c., 12mo, $1— 
‘Taylor’s Manual of Modern and Ancient History, edi- 
ted by Prof. Henry, 8vo, Cloth or Sheep, $2 25— 
‘Taylor’ Ancient History, separate, $1 50—Taylor’s 
Modern do, $1 25—Wright’s Primary Lessone, or 
Child’s First Book. 

NEARLY Reapy.—Roise’s Exercises in Greek 
Composition, 12mo—Thatcher’s Cicero de Officiis, 
12mo—Lincoin’s Horace, 12mo—Qllendorfi’s Elemen- 
tary French Grammar, by G. W. Greene. ag25. 





IN PRESS, 
Foot-Prints of the Creator, 


—OR— 
THE ASTEROLEPIS OF STROMNESS. 
BY HUGH MILLER. 

WITH MANY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


From the Third London Edition. With a Memoir of the 
Author. 


BY LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


The Old Red Sandstone; 


—Oor— 
NEW WALKS IN AN OLD FIELD. 


BY HUGH MILLER. 


Illustrated with Plates and Geological Sections. 
From the Fourth London Edition. 

“A geological work, small iu size, unpretending in spirit 
and manner ; its contents the conscientious and accurate 
narration of fact ; its style the beautiful simp! city of truth: 
and altogether possessing, for a rational reader, an interest 
superior to that ofa novel.” [Dr. J. Pye Smith. 


“This admirable work evinces talent of the highest or- 
der, a deep and healthful moral feeling, a perfect command 
of the finest language, and a beautiful union of philosophy 
and poetry. Ne geologist can peruse this volume without 
— and delight.” (Silliman’s American Journal of 

nee. 


Dr. Buckland, at a meeting of the British Association, 
said he had never been so much astonished in his life by the 
powers of any man as he had been by the geological des- 
criptions of Mr. Miller. . . . That wonderful man des- 
cribed these objects with a facility which made him asham- 
ed of the comparative meagreness and poverty of his own 
descriptions in the “ Bridgewater Treatise,” which had 
cost him hours and days of labor. . He would give 
his left hand to possess such powers of description as this 
man, and ifit pleased Providence to spare his usetul life, 
he, ifany one, would certainly render the science attractive 
and popular, and of equal service to theology ard geology. 
it must be gratifying to Mr. Miller to hear that his discov- 
ery had been assigned his own name by such an eminent 
auth rity as M. Agassiz, and is another proof of the value 
of the meeting of the Association, that it had contributed to 
bring such a man into notice. 

GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
jaly13 Publishers, 59 Washington street. 


‘*THE GOLDEN LYRE,” 


A new collection of Church Music, by V. C. Tay 
Lor, author of Taylor’s Sacred Minstrel,’ 
“Taylors Choral Anthems, “The Lute,” &c 
will be published about the 20th August next, 

ME; TAYLOR’S MUSIC, in the language of an expe- 


L rienced and competent Musician, “ is distinguished 
for fine taste, rich harmony, and perfect adaptation to 
On. A. ad, 7, 





rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 


The following is a list of places where the Christian 
flycons is in use. 


MAINE. 
Belfast; Thomaston; Bath. 
New Hampsuire. 
Dublin; Keene, Peterboro’; Wilton; 
Manchester; Fitzwilliam. 
VeRmMonT. 
Pomfret; Windsor. 


Concord 


MassacHuUseEtTTs. 

Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 
North; Broadway Society, Boston; Lee Street Society, 
Divinity School, Cambridge; Eest Cambridge; Hing. 
ham; East Medway; Barnstable; Taunton; Hopkin- 
ten; Bridgewater; East Bridgewater; West Bridge- 
water; Harvard; Roxbury; Concord; Stow; Wor- 
cester; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newton; Lawrence 
Dedham; Gloucester; Northboro’; Woburn; Win 
chendon; Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 

New York; Troy. 
Wisconsin; Milwaukie. 
Louisiana; New Orleans. 
QG- Copies furnished for examination. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 


Commission Paper Establishment. 
JONES & WHEELWRIGHT, 


Corner of Water and Devonshire Streets, Boston 


AVE constantly for sale, in lots to suit purchasers, 
the following articles, which they offer at manufac- 
turers’ prices, for cash or approved credit. 
TO PUBLISHERS OF BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 
Book paper, medium and medi and a half; double do, 
of v rious weight and color Auy size and quality made to 
order at short notice. 
FANCY COLORED PAPER. 
For handbills, book covers, fly leaves, &c. ; glazed and 
ungiazed double cap, assoried culors, for writing-book cor- 
ers. 


24 











NEWSPAPER. 
Newspaper constantly on hand of the various sizes snd 
qualities usually called for, such as 
27X42 40 Ibs. 
42 Ibs. 
33 Tbs. 
33 Ibs. 
34 Ibs. 
36 Iba. 


24X38 
24X38 
24X38 
24X36 
24X36 
24X35 
24X34 
23X34 
23X33 
23X33 
21X20 
2: X33 19X24 
FOOLSCAP, LETTER PAPER AND FOLIO POST 
Quarto Post, extra superfine, fine, and common, white 
and blue plain and rued ; Packet Post, extra superfine, 
9 and ruled ; Commercial Post ; white and blue Folio 
‘ost. 
TO GROCERS AND PROVISION DEALERS. 
Straw and Rag Wrapping Paper, all sizes; Bag Pape, 
Ten Wrapping, Manila Paper, all sizes ; cheap p and 
Letter Paper. 


30 Ibs. 


TO DRUGGISTS. 

Hard Ware Paper, al) sizes; white and colored Wrap 
ping, co, do. ; Blue Paper, for Seidlitz powders. 

TO SHOE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 

Straw Boards and Shoe Paper, white and assorted. 

TO MANUFACTURERS. 
Cloth Paper, all sixes ; Ruling do., do.; Press do., do. 
TO SHIPPERS. 
Straw Wrapping Paper, all sizes and thicknesses. 
CARDS. 

Satin Enamelled Cards, of superior qnality, at prices 
low as the common Pearl Surface; fine and extra 
Enamelied Cards ; Satin Ev amelied sheets, 20x24. 

mayli lnnis2mos 

—— 





Samuel Ingalls, M. D. 


TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 
and others, not cured by medicine alone. 
R_S. INGALLS, whose popular lectures 
Consumption and chronic diseasee, have beeo de 
livered Pag ree New England, is now permanently 
ted in ton. 





every shade of variation in the nt o 
poetry.” This book will contain a choice selection of Did 
Stundard Tunes, many gems from the Sacred Minstrel, se- 
lections trom Modern Authors. and a large number of New 
Tunes, fully equal, if not superior, to any Charch Music 
rever published in this country. 
Mr Taylor is an American Composer; will the American 
Musical! Public examine and judge of his works ? 
HAWLEY, FULLER & CO., Utica. 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, Boston. 
july13 4w 


ONLY 10 CENTS A ROLL. 
Economy is the Order of the Day. 
Lapies Save Tit Pieces. 


R. BELLOWS txkes pleasure in saying to such 
Housekeepers as wish to insure their domestic uf 
fairs against future accidents, thet his paste for the repair of 
broken Glass, China, Earthen, Porcelain, Marble, &c., is 
atill at their service, and it will effectually heal all the ills 
that Crockery is heir to, if applied properly 
All articles, as soon as repnired are restored to their orig- 
inal usefulness, and can be used immediately. The original 
sound is always restored to the article repaired ; the paste 
can be used by a child ; it is a substance of itse f and needs 








THE CHEAPEST SINGING BOOK FOR 
SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


_— Sunday School Singing Book, by Edward L. White, 
consisting of Hymns with appropriate music. Price 
reduced to $1.50 a dozen. This book was got up witha 
special view to the wants of the Unitarian Sunday Schools. 
Published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
auglo 111 Washington street. 





no prep Large pitchers with broken handles, and 
Glass Lamps may be repaired with safety. 

Travelling Agents and Country Merchants supplied on 
reasonable terms. Principal office, 
158 WASHINGTON STREET, 
near the Washington Coffee House. 
4 &> He also repairs China, Earthen, Porcelain, and arti- 
{ cles of every description, in a beautiful manner, and war- 

tants them firm as new, at the above place. murch23 





Office and Residence, No. 15 Montgomery Placé 
near the Tremont House. istf nov 


Oe 


FURNITURE MANUFACTORY. 


G D. WEITMORE, manufactures Furniture in all - 
© Fashionable Styles of the day — in a plain manner, 
a moderate Bw or elaborately finished and at 
Cost,—of Walnut, Rosewood, Mahogany, &c. és 
4 Variety of Furniture and Upholstery Goods alway® 

hand. Drapery Curtains, Shades, &c., put up in the - 
approved manner. Carpets made—Repairing, Re-P° 
ing, Se promptly attended to, 

344 aaninaces., corner of Hay ward Place, up stair 

is 





D*. JOHNSON’S RELIGIOUS LIFE. Dr. Johnem 
his Religious Life and his Death. 1 vol. $1.00. 4 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington 


—_—————_—_—_—_——————— 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


DAVID BREED, 

AT NO. 22 SCHOOL STREET, . 
TERMS.---THREE DOLLAR able in six months, 
TWO DOLLARS. AND PIPTY GENTS if paid in pene 

To individuals or companies who in advance 
copies, a sixth copy will be sent gratis. , ; 

No subscriptions discontinued, except at the discretion ¢ 
the publisher, untilall are paid 
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